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T can scarcely be said that any new and significant philo- 

sophical works were published in France in 1930. One of the 
two outstanding volumes which have appeared is simply a new 
edition of a work begun about 1892, by a writer well known to 
readers of this Review, M. André Lalande. This, however, 
should really be regarded as a new book, because of the extensive 
revisions made by the author. The second publication of im- 
portance is the concluding volume in the recent series of M. Le 
Roy’s works, written very much as was predicted in my article 
of last year. These books are nevertheless of distinctive interest. 
They reveal the inner connections of the earlier and later writings 
of their respective authors and the ultimate implications of their 
doctrines for the schools to which they belong. 

In addition to the above there are publications expressive of 
various trends, some of which have long since ceased to be of 
importance. For all that, however, certain of these books are 
far from negligible; they are in fact careful and noteworthy con- 
tributions to the development of these trends of thought. But, 
after all, one can hardly say that they represent a new orientation 
of ideas; indeed such new orientations rarely keep pace with the 
years. One cannot even say, except in so far as the elucidation 
of particular facts is concerned, that they constitute genuine 
variations from established modes of thought. It is in the activi- 
ties represented by periodicals, and particularly by the bulletins 
of learned societies devoted to philosophical, scientific and psy- 
chological research, rather than in the books of the year, that 


* Translated from the French by M. V. Wilson and H. R. Smart. 
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the real signs of vitality in French thought are to be sought. 
At the end of this article we shall give some brief indications 
concerning the contributions of these organizations. 

The general trends of M. Lalande’s thought are well known, 
and we emphasized their importance last year in referring to his 
excellent work, Les théories de l'induction et de l’expérimentiation. 
His way of thinking often recurs in the history of French philo- 
sophy; represents, indeed, a general characteristic of that philo- 
sophy, coming to light even in systems outwardly the most diverse. 

M. Lalande’s point of view is that of a modest idealism wherein 
concepts are regarded, not as unyielding and sharply chiselled 
pieces of material bound together in a static architectural unit, 
but rather as developing functions possessed of dynamic poten- 
tiality; they are products of the mind’s activity. In spite of the 
vagueness which hovers about the word ‘mind’ (/’esprit) in this 
connection, it best expresses what we want tosay. But concepts 
are not merely products of mind, for in every case they are both 
solicited and determined by experience. Such indeed is the rdéle 
which idealism necessarily assigns to experience. This is not at 
all to say that concepts arise in experience and are restricted by 
it, as would be the case for a hard and fast empiricism making 
capital of the original reactions of thought. Rather should we 
say that the concept is created and progressively refined by the 
mind. If by self-compulsion the concept takes on the chief char- 
acteristics and outward framework of experienced reality, it does 
so not in the sense of extracting from such reality a mould or 
copy, but rather for the purpose of uniting experience with itself 
by virtue of its own laws. 

These laws, in so far as knowledge and intelligibility are con- 
cerned, obviously belong to the rational order; reason being only 
another name for those fundamental functions in accordance with 
which concepts are formed and organized. Only—and this point 
must be insisted upon—we do not have to do here with a rigid 
system such as that of the Kantian categories. 

The French mind distrusts, it has always instinctively dis- 
trusted, system-building and the rigidity and narrowness inherent 
therein. It evolves methods, lines of advance, flexible enough 
to surmount or avoid obstacles which loom up to warn it against 
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the futility of further efforts to overcome them and to encourage 
it to seek out other paths. Our greatest thinkers have written, 
either briefly or at length, Discours de la méthode, under various 
titles and with many different purposes in view. The only sys- 
tematizers to be found in France are mediocre thinkers of the 
second order. One should not, however, infer from this that 
French thought is anarchical; on the contrary one could hardly 
find a more perfect historical development than it exhibits. This 
harmony of thought does not result from oversimplification or a 
static rigidity of ideas. It is to be attributed, rather, to a flex- 
ible organization of knowledge, as opposed to which a system 
always appears inert and lifeless. It seeks, not the bare formu- 
lation of results, but fruitful methods of research. The most 
admirable works of our philosophers, those which have had the 
greatest popular success, and exhibited the most far-reaching 
influence both in France and in the world at large, were presented 
as ‘essays’ (essais). 

The volume that M. Lalande has just brought out in a new 
edition ' is of the type just mentioned. It was conceived and 
executed to show the inevitable weakness of the systematizing 
tendency of mind so prominent in the evolutionary doctrines of 
Herbert Spencer. Although he might well have done so, M. 
Lalande has consciously or unconsciously avoided constructing 
another system. Instead he does something much more difficult. 
That is, he clarifies and develops in a straightforward way a new 
idea which serves for him to modify the significance of factual 
data in general, and particularly those upon which Spencer him- 
self placed most reliance. Thus he furnishes a key to open the 
doors behind which the real nature of things is concealed from 
those who are eager to know the truth. This key was aptly 
designated by the title of the first edition (1892): L’idée directrice 
de la dissolution, opposée a celle de I’ évolution dans la méthode des 
sciences physiques et morales. 

Spencer’s philosophy, as we all know, rests upon a theory of 
evolution, formulated in very general terms just a year before 
Darwin formulated a more exact, biological theory. This Spen- 
cerian theory has for its fundamental principle a universal postu- 


1 Under the title, Les illusions évolutionnistes. Paris, Alcan. 
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late of explanation according to which there is continuous process 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity. Or, as that philosopher 
enunciated it in an expressive and popular manner in his first 
Essay, a cause always produces several effects. In sum, evolution 
is a continuous process of differentiation and individualization, 
both in the biological world and in the moral realm. The ulti- 
mate justification for this postulate—and just this point is the 
most difficult to admit, but admitted it must be or else the theory 
remains incomprehensible—resides in the instability of the homo- 
geneous. In fact this assertion ought to complement the former. 
But would an increase in heterogeneity actually mean increasing 
individual stability? Spencer is not explicit on this point, which 
nevertheless merits further consideration. In any case it follows 
logically from his postulate that the fundamental instability of 
the homogeneous ceaselessly produces heterogeneities which, in 
comparison with such instability, constitute relative and tem- 
porary types of stability. Thus the existence of a universe ruled 
by laws of the kind implied in our experience becomes possible. 

Spencer cites numerous facts to support in an incontestable 
manner the validity of his postulate. In opposition to these, 
Lalande cites other and more numerous facts, ultimately inclu- 
sive of Spencer’s, and in such a way as to disclose a universal 
law exactly the inverse of Spencer's. Namely, heterogeneity 
means instability, in virtue of the very fact that it implies change, 
an incessant state of becoming. The homogeneous is the stable, 
and evolution consists in the passage from heterogeneity to homo- 
geneity; or, in other words, in a constant leveling of all of the 
phenomenal manifestations of the universe. In brief, there ob- 
tains a never-ceasing movement from heterogeneity towards ho- 
mogeneity, by means of progressive elimination of differentiations 
of whatever order they may be, and a progressive assimilation 
of these differentiations in every field of experience. This is a 
process of involution, as contrasted with the process of evolution 
—the latter being defined in terms of heterogeneity and increas- 
ing complexity. The universe is advancing towards uniformity 
instead of emerging from it. Although previously conceived, this 
work was written at the time when Carnot’s principle was re- 
ceiving popular recognition, due to the influence of Clausius and 
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Sir William Thomson, approximately a third of a century after 
its discovery. It is easy to see at once what a marvellous support 
this principle afforded Lalande’s doctrine. In conjunction with 
Curie’s principle of dissymetry it serves as a foundation for the 
verification of M. Lalande’s thesis in the field of physics.? 

This volume is, then, along with the reflections of H. Poincaré, 
Duhem, Ostwald, and Gustave Le Bon, among the foremost man- 
ifestations of that rich philosophical literature nourished by the 
principle of Carnot. According to this principle every physico- 
chemical change leads naturally and spontaneously towards an 
equalization of temperatures, a thermal equilibrium which will 
no longer allow for the possibility of change. All change, con- 
sequently, is from the heterogeneous to the homogeneous. And 
if certain changes do occur in the direction of heterogeneity and 
greater differentiation, they are always more than compensated 
for by an increasing homogeneity in the variations necessarily 
connected with whatever instances might lead us to believe in 
an apparent failure of the law. 

In this respect, however, Carnot’s principle is a double-edged 
weapon. In philosophical literature it may be set in contra- 
distinction to the principles of conservation which are themselves 
principles of homogeneity in and through change. It has been 
made the very principle of change, of becoming, of phenomenal 
diversity, and in that way it has been connected directly with 
the uniqueness and individuality of phenomena and with a plu- 
ralistic universe. In fact Carnot’s principle has become one of 
the corner stones of pluralism as opposed to monism, as in the 
thought of a Duhem, for example. Furthermore, it is expressive 
of a process of becoming which shows that nature does not yield 
to the efforts of the human mind to achieve homogeneity. Even 
if we desired to consider this process merely as one of the aspects 
of nature, the other being on the contrary the tendency to homo- 
geneity in what we treat under the name of matter, we should 
be rather hard-pressed to maintain it. Proof of this is that those 
who wish to rediscover homogeneity in inorganic matter have 
sought to limit the application of the principle, and they have 


? This verification is to be found in Chapter II, which contains the first part of 
the critical exposition of the doctrine. 
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finally succeeded in this by the use of the kinetic theory of Boltz- 
mann-Jeans. Consequently, the tendency to see in nature, not a 
progress towards heterogeneity, an infinite potentiality of change 
and diversity, but a return to homogeneity, finds—legitimately, 
in our opinion—confirmation, not in Carnot’s principle, but in 
its limitations. It thus remains true that if we conceive of ther- 
mal equilibrium as occurring in a finite period of time, however 
great (Clausius), and consequently a world created a finite time 
ago, with a maximum of differentiation and heterogeneity—as is 
logically implied by M. Lalande’s doctrine—then Carnot’s prin- 
ciple plainly indicates an advance towards homogeneity. And 
if on the contrary we concede an infinity of time and of the events 
which transpire in it, an infinite heterogeneity also persists, be- 
yond any assignable value, and to whatever extent we carry the 
reduction to homogeneity of partial processes, infinite in number 
though they also be. An infinity cannot be the sum of two finite 
parts. The kinetic theory would thus recover all its significance, 
since in the infinite all combinations are possible, those tending 
towards heterogeneity as well as those tending towards homo- 
geneity. 

M. Lalande having done me the honor of referring specifically 
to my views regarding the doctrine of Eternal Recurrence and 
the philosophy of physics,’ I feel obliged to reply as briefly as 
possible to his criticisms.‘ It matters little for the moment, I 
believe, to the interpretation of Carnot’s principle from the kinetic 
point of view, whether the atom be decomposable into smaller 
and smaller elements; it is necessary to show that this principle 
may be applied to the atom 7m isolation. . . . For statistical laws 
are involved here, i.e. laws which apply only to large numbers 
and not to individuals. The latter remain without the law. It 
has no meaning for them; that is the important point. If it 
assume one it is no longer a statistical law, and then the problem 
will have to be reconsidered on this new basis. Everything may 
change, but we shall be confronted with a new and unforeseeable 


* Paris, Flammarion. 
4The more so, since he appeals to a criticism by M. Metz, who, for his part, 


has completely failed to grasp what I tried to say, and, I believe, maintained as 
clearly as possible—not to anticipate a continuation already announced—through- 


out the entire book. 
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transformation of physics when we shall have come to conceive 
of things only in terms of statistical laws, and only in so far as 
the importance of laws of this type increases. 

In sum, M. Lalande, like other critics, seems to impute to me 
a belief in the material reality of the Eternal Recurrence. I 
never saw in it, I do not see in it now, as I emphasized in the 
concluding part of my work, more than the manifestation of an 
effort which has characterized scientific thought and endeavor 
in the occidental world, from the time of the Greeks to our own 
days—not, of course, without constant opposition. 

This effort is not purely a feat of the imagination; were it so 
it would be inconceivable that it could have persisted for so long 
a time and produced so many results. It has always corre- 
sponded to one aspect of the real, but to only one aspect; that 
denoted by the category of the objective and of matter. But this 
aspect is not the only one: mens agitat molem. If the effort that 
led us where we are is never to be lost, the future is nevertheless 
not prejudged, at least entirely, by it. Humanity does not allow 
itself to be completely determined in twenty centuries (a mere 
second) of its intellectual history. And this was the illusion of 
the generations preceding the seventeenth century, and even 
more fully accepted in the second half of the nineteenth. But 
this is another story, with which we are not concerned at the 
moment. 

I hasten to return to the work of M. Lalande, which is much 
more interesting for everyone, and especially so for myself. 
Moreover, the work is still more instructive in its later portions 
beyond the section, by far the least developed, reserved for the 
domain of inorganic matter. ‘‘We have reason to say that there 
are in experience two orders of phenomena strictly irreducible in 
all their characteristics, and that with respect to the only con- 
cepts recognized by the physical and natural sciences, thinking 
is an inexplicable novelty, while on the other hand it is a funda- 
mental presupposition of the sciences themselves and as necessary 
to their existence as air to the flying bird.” 

And by virtue of the very difficulties of all sorts that it opposes 
to a mechanical explanation, to the physico-chemical theory, and 
to Spencerian evolution, a certain order, namely life, is already 
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foreshadowed to us. It anticipates the reign of mind while still 
partly tied to the reign of matter. Another mode of interpre- 
tation is therefore necessary for the residue, really the most im- 
portant part, left out of account by the purely ‘physical’ inter- 
pretations of life. Here a ‘psychological’ and sociological way 
of speaking regains its rights. ‘The properly vital phenomena 
must be treated on their own merits, in terminology which re- 
spects their specific character; and when connected with what is 
most nearly akin to them, they reveal themselves more intelli- 
gibly as functions of desire or of activity than as functions of a 
mathematical mechanism; that is to say, of pure logical thought.”’ 
Now on this account an assimilative tendency already necessarily 
manifests itself, not towards progressive differentiation, but 
towards homogeneity. Nutrition and reproduction, the cycles 
of organic life, through which it maintains and perpetuates itself 
—these essential primordial characteristics of living matter—are 
simply manifestations of that tendency. Unification finally dom- 
inates differentiation, involution evolution—if we call involution 
the trend towards homogeneity. 

But it is especially in the domain of mind, completely irre- 
ducible to any or all of the others, that involution appears most 
distinctly. And it is just here that M. Lalande’s contentions 
are least disputable and most plausible. Here, at any rate, 
numerous and forceful arguments present themselves immedi- 
ately. In knowledge, in morals (including religion), and in art 
the principle of all activity is assimilation. To go from percep- 
tion to science is a matter “of assimilating minds among them- 
selves’’, is to attain to a connected whole formed of apperceptions, 
judgments and common conceptions about which all normal men 
can agree. Universal assent, the idea of universality, is the 
means by which the pursuit of this ideal is translated into em- 
pirical and logical terms. Moreover, by means of the notion of 
the universal as employed in the advance towards simplifica- 
tion and scientific unity, knowledge simultaneously “assimilates 
things with each other”’ and “‘things with mind’’. The same 
formulas are to be repeated with respect to morals and art. Are 
not the good and the beautiful, to invoke the Kantian definition, 
as universal in essence; do they not create harmony, convergence, 
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and unity of minds, for the same ideal, represented by emotions 
of the same order; do they not bring about what can scarcely be 
called by any other name than communions? 

It is easy to show that such communions are the result of great 
social, political, economic and moral changes in the life of man- 
kind. Democracy, socialism, equality of rights and conditions, 
aspirations towards a peace with justice among men as individ- 
uals and among nations, and finally the spirit of fraternity which 
is the raison d’étre of all the rest, the supreme ‘communion’, to 
which we might add Pascal’s kind of charity: such are the many 
strong reasons in favor of the argument. 

The second part of M. Lalande’s book, where he applies his 
dominating idea to man and humanity, to knowledge, art, morals, 
and social progress, is well worked out. One sees that the author 
is supported by a mystic inspiration impregnating his cold reason, 
and by logical arguments that none better than he could direct 
towards the inscrutable. By the earnestness of his efforts we are 
persuaded to share with him the ideas which are above all others 
dear to him. 

We are attracted and seduced by these considerations, but are 
we convinced or persuaded? I believe that, as before, the argu- 
ments look both ways. For instance, there is the principle of 
assimilation, the tendency to unity in the social transformations 
that history reveals to us: the declaration of rights, the suppres- 
sion of slavery, the equality of all men in the eyes of the law. 
Agreed. But is this tendency not intentionally subordinated, in 
the same way as was the economic equality proclaimed by socialist 
reformers, to the liberation of the individual with respect to 
others, affording him the means of developing and of spiritually 
differentiating himself to the utmost? For the development of 
civilization, the goal of all social reforms, does not tend to reduce 
all men to a common level and render them capable of inventing 
simultaneously the same system of ideas. Much rather it tends 
to liberate minds in every possible direction and to permit a far 
greater differentiation. This is what unquestionably appears 
from the history of diminutive Athens as contrasted with the 
great barbarian empires. It is also the outcome of a comparison 
of a so-called civilized society with a so-called savage one. Dif- 
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ferentiation and heterogeneity are much greater in the former. 
Nevertheless M. Lalande’s arguments are not false. A civilized 
white man thousands of miles from home finds himself less ex- 
patriated, at any rate less socially differentiated, than does a 
member of a negro tribe in a neighboring tribe. 

Perhaps the tendency towards homogeneity, or, rather, towards 
assimilation and harmony—we prefer, especially, this last term— 
parallels the tendency towards differentiation and specific indi- 
vidualization. The first manifests itself when things are consid- 
ered externally; the second when one attempts to get at their 
inner nature. Perhaps reality resides only in a perpetually un- 
stable equilibrium maintained by these two conflicting move- 
ments. 

Last year we emphasized the development of M. Le Roy’s 
philosophy. It is not our fault if we are obliged to repeat the 
same names as before. In fact, we find ourselves confronted by 
a movement of thought which, on the one hand, has taken up 
afresh an old theme in order to bring out its full implications, 
and which, on the other hand, reveals the conclusion of a thought- 
cycle whose other phases we have already analyzed. Moreover, 
we can here proceed more quickly, since this conclusion was 
already clearly adumbrated in what was designed to lead up to 
it, and no great prophet was required to foresee it. We now have 
nothing of importance to add to what we said previously con- 
cerning the leading ideas of M. Le Roy’s excellent work. They 
have turned out to be fundamentally what we thought they were. 
But they are expressed in a precise yet ample way, as if in a final, 
supreme effort to justify themselves, thus standing out in clearer 
relief than they ever could have attained otherwise. This fact 
furnishes us with an opportunity to examine M. Le Roy's con- 
clusions as a whole.® 

We have already made clear that the inventive activity or 
creative power of the mind is the central idea of that form of 
intuitionism advocated by the professor in the Collége de France. 
Intuition, that immediate grasping of reality, or rather the reality 
itself, in which we are as it were immersed, must be understood 
in two different senses, depending on whether one considers it 


*See La pensée intuitive, tome II, Invention et vérification (Paris, Boivin). 
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at the beginning or at the end of the knowledge-process. At the 
beginning it is primitive or childlike thought, ‘‘anterior to rea- 
soned discourse’’; at the end it is a penetration of reality beyond 
what is revealed by that common body of knowledge we possess 
in order to make ourselves understood by others and to facilitate 
action: ‘‘ beyond reasoned discourse’. Between these two realms 
is the field of discursive, logical thought, to which, in fine, intui- 
tion represents both the introduction and the accompaniment. 

The originality of this thesis consists in having discovered, in 
addition to the primordial, more or less confused pre-intuition, 
and beyond discourse which develops itself by means of intuitive 
flashes of insight, but which envelops and obscures or masks 
intuition, this final intuition in which thought has again become 
simple. Thought regains contact with the real from which it is 
twice removed in dispersive analysis; it becomes anew a process 
of immediate knowledge, but of knowledge in a concentrated 
form, clarified by the light of its own evidence and no longer 
scattered and confused as it was in the primitive state. 

This final intuition M. Le Roy calls a completed, “consum- 
mated” intuition, since it has run its entire course, starting from 
hesitating and tentative flashes of insight. For it is the same 
intuition which to begin with merely babbled of an as yet scarcely 
conceivable immediate thought-experience, and which subse- 
quently achieves a complete penetration of reality by means of 
a thought quite as immediate but now become adequate and 
enriched with all this reality, a “‘trans-discursive”’ thought (to 
employ the author’s own words), but still thought in the full 
sense of the word. , 

The purpose of the present work is to establish a method, a 
discipline, for this complete, consummated intuition, and to de- 
termine its chief outlines, after the model of the discipline of 
scientific and philosophical invention. The regimen of art, we 
might add, and, still more, that of morals, ought to play a great 
part in this regard. 

The author holds that this discipline consists in positing the 
act of mind, l'opération, as the principle and supreme goal of the 
real and the true. In this idea is found the unique source and 
criterion of absolute value for knowledge; such is his conclusion, 
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whether it concern a matter of invention or one of verification. 
Representative imagination, enslaved by picture-thinking, and 
by the sensory fictions of discourse, is precisely what deceives 
and what the inventive mind must defend itself against. For 
thought becomes a true and fruitful innovator only through the 
imagination of the functioning mind. The only imperishable 
evidence is that which invokes, beyond relations that are merely 
visualized, a vital act of conceiving of things in their functional 
relations. In short, to verify means always and everywhere to 
see things in the light of the actual process which is reality. The 
phrase, the functioning mind (l’opératoire), recurs constantly 
throughout the work. That, however, means that one is to grasp 
completely the vast wealth of the infinitely varied world of phe- 
nomenal material. To understand the term in such a broad and 
flexible sense is to make it coextensive with life itself.® 

We have here the central theme of M. Le Roy’s work; a theme 
constantly becoming more accentuated, from the time, a full 
third of a century ago, when he was entirely a follower of Berg- 
son, and when his first youthful articles appeared in the REVUE 
DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE in collaboration with M. Wil- 
bois. He found it necessary to complete the position of Bergson, 
as exemplified in such works as the Données immédiates de la 
conscience, Matiere et mémoire, I’ Evolution créatrice and I’ Energie 
spirituelle, by developing a theory of intelligence conceived of no 
longer simply as logical and discursive thought in the traditional 
sense of the word employed by certain intellectualists. It was 
necessary to free it from its pragmatic character and to make of 
it an indication not merely of the homo faber but of the homo 
sapiens. 

“The idea of intelligence as it is too often represented must 
be given a new depth of meaning. Herein resides the ultimate 
significance of so many old controversies concerning intellec- 
tualism, and on it depends the real purpose of contemporary 
research on intuitive thought; that is, an attempt to break down 
the narrow, time-worn classifications. . . . Philosophy is in its 
own way demanding entrance into mystic paths, and it is only 
thus that it becomes a positive discipline.” ’ 

Op. cit., pp. 295, 296. 

7 Op. cil., p. 296. 
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In this way is achieved a ‘‘harmony between the two sources 
of all truly philosophic thought: science and spirituality”. These 
are in fact the two poles of M. Le Roy’s thought. For that very 
reason, we may, perhaps, complain because art and morals, which 
are so obviously included within the realm of spirituality, are not 
submitted to just as thorough an investigation as are common 
knowledge and science. 

M. Le Roy is known to be a confirmed Catholic. And no one 
will be surprised that his method § leads to “the tracing out on 
the far horizon of knowledge, of the dominating theses of Reli- 
gion’’, to “opening up the ways by following which there can 
come to us, vitalizing rather than oppressive, other truths supe- 
rior to all the facts of nature and to our powers of conquest”’.® 
In virtue of the method so frequently employed in France of 
approaching philosophical problems by way of the sciences, the 
aspirations of M. Lalande and M. Le Roy meet at this point. 
Seductive aspirations indeed! We will make only one remark on 
the significance of the discipline which the last-mentioned thinker 
wishes to institute in order to realize them. Discursive thought 
seems to us to introduce a flaw into the system, between the 
initial and final phases of intuition, constantly sustained as it is 
within its own domain by that same intuition. Doubtless this 
system should be described, if we may appeal to a crass but 
picturesque metaphor, as a long, flexible sinuous line of intuition 
supported in its middle part and on a limited segment by the 
rigorously straight line of discursive thought. Does it suffice to 
say, to explain thought’s intervention, that it has been intro- 
duced on account of the exigencies of practical action? No, 
doubtless, since thinking as a whole finds its justification as an 
activity, and as functional. I quite understand that practical 
action is only a limited, humble and very partial mode of func- 
tional activity as M. Le Roy conceives it. But we have here a 
demand, a postulate, which on the whole seems external. It 
appears to us, at any rate, that a better account of human know- 
ledge, its history and results, is afforded by supposing that the 

* See our article of last year, in which we referred to his method in connection 


with his treatment of the problem of God (this Review, Vol. XL, p. 1). 
° Op. cit., p. 293. 
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two lines follow each other throughout the whole length of the 
course. And, in reality, as M. Le Roy himself has shown in his 
discussion of mathematics and contemporary physics,'® these two 
lines converge into one, provided that we rise above mere dis- 
cursiveness and a logic strangely impoverished by vain scholas- 
ticism. Thought and intelligence in their broadest significance 
are perhaps nothing but what has been made explicit from all 
that is implicitly contained in intuition, nothing but intuition in 
search of complete and penetrating clarity, after the manner in 
which both Platonism and Cartesianism had begun to under- 
stand it. 

Needless to add, this perfect clarity is a limiting conception, 
even with respect to its restricted contacts with reality, as in 
geometry—for from this point of view geometry would also have 
some contacts with reality. More particularly, when intuition 
attains to a clear conception of reality, as a whole would be clearly 
viewed, it can at the most only enlighten us, flood us with its 
light, but dazzling us with it rather than bringing us to under- 
stand truly the nature of that whose existence it translates into 
terms of our inner life. If intuition be a faculty of the absolute, 
it still is infinitely far from yielding us a comprehension of the 
absolute. By intuition the absolute comes in contact with us 
and reveals to us this contact. But it is only a contact and not 
an act of taking possession; or, rather, it takes possession of us, 
not we of it. 

In discussing the works of M. Lalande and M. Le Roy we have 
followed the lines of cleavage in French thought. These works, 
however, belong to the same genus, that of spiritualism. The 
first—within the limits wherein it moves—is rationalistic, spiri- 
tualistic idealism. The second is a development of Bergsonian 
spiritualism, which, while virtually freeing us from the desire for 
rationality, also frees us from its limitations. M. Lalande’s work 
is in line with the venerable French tradition going back to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—the age of classicism. M. 
Le Roy’s thought represents a more recent French tradition, 
for it is continuous with the romantic period from Maine de 
Biran to Ravaisson. In Bergson’s philosophy it has acquired its 
final formulation. 

1° Op. cit., p. 287. 
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These, however, are not the only philosophical traditions in 
France. There is another that springs from Descartes and clas- 
sicism, but only from a limited part of that mode of thought. It 
flourished exceedingly in the eighteenth century, in connection 
with the advent of the sciences in that period, and for the same 
reason continued in high favor in the nineteenth century. It is 
mechanism, a way of thinking strictly limited to the realm of 
matter by its originators, but with an extension overlapping the 
domain of life, considered as a part of the world of matter. It is 
a formula that thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies (except for the pure materialists, who are rare) tried to 
extend to all knowledge, or at least to all reality. Mechanism 
remained essentially a way of knowing. For Descartes and Spi- 
noza it was applicable only to matter and life; for Kant and his 
first French disciples, like Renouvier in his Essays, and Lache- 
lier, only to matter. It was compatible with spiritualism and 
idealism, including here the positivistic spiritualism of Auguste 
Comte. It remained within the bounds of aprioristic relativism 
for the first-mentioned thinkers, and within those of empirical 
relativism for the latter. 

This general line of thought, which because of its clarity has 
always had a certain popularity in our country, has just found 
new expression in M. Ruyer’s book, /’Esquisse d'une philosophie 
de la structure." This is a youthful work; a doctoral thesis sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris. In 
some sections it is remarkably well written, and at the same time 
displays enthusiasm, courage, and strict reasoning. Also, it must 
be admitted, it reveals an impatience to arrive too quickly at 
conclusions, a disdain of adverse opinions, which are given in- 
sufficient criticism, a hasty manner of thinking where one would 
prefer a longer, more profound and considered mode of treatment. 
But unless we are greatly mistaken, the more profound consid- 
eration will follow, is in fact already under way, and neither M. 
Ruyer nor his mechanistic philosophy have said their last word. 
Considered as an announcement, what program does this thesis 
lay down? 

M. Ruyer retains a good deal of the old mechanistic tradition, 


4 Paris, Alcan. 
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which, according to its leading representatives, conserves its full 
meaning only if one postulates, if not an absolute beginning, at 
least a radical, a priori basis, for the deduction of the universe. 
From the point of view of methodology he retains, indeed, all 
that is essential. And here we detect the influence of the spirit 
of the present day, for in defiance of an absolute dogmatism he 
sets up his system simply as a working hypothesis. He is con- 
cerned to show merely that it conforms to the facts. That 
limitation, however, practically amounts only to a verbal one, 
for it changes nothing of the actual content of his thought, which 
is presented quite as if it were an a priori deduction. 

Just what is the underlying principle? It is a little difficult 
to reveal, and it is just here that M. Ruyer would have found 
critical analysis a great help in making his own ideas more ex- 
plicit. However, I believe that the basis of his theory can be 
stated as follows. Traditional mechanism attempts to explain 
its object by reducing it to a complex of simple elements. The 
mode of arrangement of the elements is what alone constitutes 
the thing as given in experience. This older form of mechanism 
has fallen into error through defining these simple elements in 
terms of their primary, indestructible properties that make them 
what they are. But, on second thought, these properties can be 
considered as resulting from certain structures built up by means 
of elements themselves devoid of these properties. Finally— 
and it is just here that we detect the unconscious ideal pervading 
mechanistic theories and bringing them into prominence—one 
must conceive the ultimate, most simple elements to be devoid 
of all properties whatsoever. Matter becomes in a certain sense 
an indifferent, amorphous limit. Once defined, it will cease to 
figure in the course of reasoning, as the mathematicians say. 
Whatever be the stuff of which it is made, the structure alone 
counts. We will now assume that all reality, having a structure, 
is a structure, and that, in order to explain reality, even to define 
it and give it existence, we need consider nothing else but this 
structure. “There is only one kind of reality, geometrico- 
mechanical in nature—form or structure. All diversity in the 
actual world springs only from the diversity of forms.” * The 

3 OD. cil., p. 2. 
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word ‘form’, endlessly recurring in M. Ruyer’s work, and the key 
by which all the gates of reality are opened, the ‘open-Sesame’ 
of knowledge, must always be understood in the sense of struc- 
tural arrangement. It is not only a principle of existence, ar- 
rangement, and construction, but also a principle of explanation, 
a mechanism. The author’s thesis thus amounts to subsuming 
under each particular reality a specific, original mechanism, irre- 
ducible to any of the others. It is not a reduction of the complex 
to the simple as in materialistic mechanism. ‘‘Every form in 
itself is just as real as any other; thus a man is as real as an atom, 
a social event as a stone.”’ 

Not that mechanisms do not arrange themselves by levels, 
most frequently with increasing complexity and in such manner 
that the lower tevels serve as material for the higher forms. 
But in going from the more simple to the more complex arrange- 
ments, the latter take on, so to speak, another quality, due to the 
fact that it is not the elements that count but the modes of 
arrangement. Each of these is specific seen in relation to the 
others. Thus the new mechanism can envisage each order of 
reality as consisting of mechanisms, of which some represent 
material bodies and their relations, others living organisms, and 
still others conscious, knowing organisms. 

This way of stating the problem avoids the antithesis between 
the represented and the representative, between subject and ob- 
ject. The subjective is only one order of mechanisms in the 
series; duality is an effect, not a cause of it. 

It remains to be determined whether the difficulty has not 
been artificially turned aside rather than actually resolved. In 
any case, the effort to overcome it is interesting, and, as a working 
hypothesis, as presented, may well yield results. Its value must 
be demonstrated through use. It nevertheless remains true that 
in itself the position is an original one as an attitude towards 
things, and merits being preserved. 

A fourth philosophical tendency which still has numerous aca- 
demic adherents is one more or less loosely connected with the 
critical thought of the French neo-critical school established by 
Renouvier. It has retained the fundamental principle of Kant’s 

% Loc. cit. 
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theory of knowledge, namely that sensory knowledge springs 
from experience, and that knowledge of the object depends upon 
the a priori categories of the mind. It maintains the Kantian 
distinction between the phenomenal and moral realms, the latter 
also dependent on an a priori principle, radically distinct in 
essence, relatively to the realm to which it naturally belongs, 
namely that of the imperative and absolute rather than the 
affirmative and relative. 

The French neo-critical movement, however, is in accord with 
that same emphasis on methodology rather than on system which 
so often characterizes French thought, as contrasted with Ger- 
man. We have a representation of knowledge and of the cate- 
gories wherein all the symmetry so essential to the architectonic 
of the Kantian construction is abandoned. The absolute dis- 
tinction between forms of sensibility and categories of the under- 
standing is abolished. It borrows its a priori scheme of princi- 
ples from phenomenal data, from experience as a whole; and 
does not attempt to deduce it. Personality and the ego, like 
finality, are introduced into the body of principles as their crown- 
ing form. Ina word, neo-criticism in France is more flexible and 
experimental than was its original. And around it as a nucleus 
there is forming an idealistic trend of thought more or less con- 
nected with German idealism, particularly that of Kant and 
Fichte. 

Since the death of Hamelin M. Parodi has become a leading 
representative of this tendency. He has just collected in two 
volumes the principal articles indicative of the several stages of 
his philosophical career. And even the fact that his thought is 
expressed in the form of articles, essays, is quite in accord with 
the flexibility of his idealistic and critical philosophy, and with 
his willingness to work in the field rather than to circumscribe it, 
to sow rather than to reap; in a word, to open up vistas rather 
than to frame the conclusions of a system. His investigation 
thus remains always open to the chance of encounters that sug- 
gest to him the examination of the ideas of such and such a 
thinker. Thus his doctrine comes to light primarily in the course 
of historical studies, such as those on Rousseau, Vacherot, Du- 
rand de Gros, Cournot, Renouvier, Renan, Green, pragmatism, 
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Catholic thought, Boutroux, Hamelin, Meyerson, Brunschvicg, 
etc. But he is an historian who criticizes and judges as he goes 
along, and who gives his own positive conclusions in the final 
chapter of the last volume, entitled, ‘‘ Rationalism and the Idea 
of God”’. 

The titles under which he has gathered these studies, Du posi- 
tivisme a l’idéalisme, Philosophie d’hier, and (the second volume) 
Philosophies d'hier et d’aujourd’hut,“ reveal his aim and philo- 
sophic ideal. Like Renouvier, while entirely dominated by a 
very positive point of view, while seeing in the ‘object’ of our 
knowledge a field which cannot extend beyond the domain of 
phenomenal representation, and of which science and science 
alone may determine the laws, M. Parodi considers positivism 
as narrow, insufficient and dogmatically negative. “But posi- 
tivism had had the great merit of meeting the needs of its times 
by making itself the champion of science, by vindicating for 
science a dominating rdle in the temporal and spiritual organi- 
zation of humanity. Now science and reason remain, whatever 
one may think about it, the great forces of the modern world, 
and in them resides its nobility and its dignity. How, under the 
repeated attacks of their opponents, both science and reason have 
attempted to maintain their rights, while wholly destroying the 
rigid form in which the preceding generation had thought to 
encase them—such has been the intellectual and moral drama of 
our times. In the midst of the confused and fruitful complexity 
of today we are doubtless not yet aware of the outcome. But at 
least it seems to us that it can be seen evolving, with increasing 
clarity, as an inevitable development from positivism to idealism. 
Perhaps this movement will be made perceptible in the light of 
the critical studies that we are assembling here.’’ This short 
passage nicely expresses the desire that M. Parodi has wished to 
realize in his philosophical work. It is inevitable that everyone 
“praise his own saint”. Perhaps it will seem that M. Parodi, 
very much as in his work on French philosophy in the nineteenth 
century, makes too much capital of Bergsonianism. Bergsonian- 
ism, in our opinion, is heir to that whole tendency, completely 
opposed to intellectualism, which came into prominence during 

“4 Both published by Vrin, Paris. 
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the nineteenth century, beginning with the work of Maine de 
Biran. It expresses a characteristic attitude of French thought, 
which has obtained to a greater or less extent since medieval 
times, and has ceaselessly counterbalanced the other profound 
expression of this thought, namely intellectualism. Idealism in 
France has always been more or less of an eclecticism moving 
between these two poles. In fact idealism came into being in 
France only as a result of the work of the great German idealistic 
school at the beginning of the nineteenth century. To the extent 
to which the new French spiritualism, as represented by its lead- 
ers, strove to keep close to the facts of experience, it was not at 
all opposed to the positivistic attitude of mind, which in itself is 
not strictly intellectualistic, nor even strictly rationalistic, al- 
though it is a doctrine of reason. It is not even opposed to it 
from a spiritualistic point of view. Think, for example, of one 
whole phase of Comte’s work—provided we do not follow the 
interpretation of Littré, whom Comte called ‘“‘the stupidest of 
his disciples”. It is none the less true that it is opposed to 
‘positivism’ as a whole, but only in order to become more positive 
than positivism itself. As for the positive attitude, positivism 
itself was only one temporary expression of it, rendering to it 
signal services at the time. The actual development of French 
thought at the present time seems to me much more inclined 
towards a positivistic spiritualism, more realistic than idealistic 
in character. But the opposition between these two views seems 
to be scarcely more than a quarrel over words. This line of 
thought, proceeding by way of romanticism, of which the philo- 
sophies of Comte and Bergson were expressive in a way suitable 
to their times, seeks to connect itself up with the classical philo- 
sophies—if Descartes really be the leading exponent of classicism, 
or, as Hegel said, ‘‘the hero of modern thought”’. 

A fundamental tendency in modern French philosophy, clearly 
manifest in the thought of its founder, Descartes, and his imme- 
diate disciples, and in all French spiritualism, overshadowed in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by positivism, but com- 
ing into prominence again, as we have just seen, in French ideal- 
ism (something distinguishing this idealism from German post- 
Kantian idealism but directly connecting it with Kant), is to 
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insure—in quite different ways, it is true, but always to insure— 
a close contact between philosophy and the sciences. There is a 
very interesting work representative of this trend, L’ orientation 
actuelle des sciences,“ which serves as a general illustration of our 
thesis. 

This book is not a philosophical work in the ordinary sense of 
the word, if we leave out of consideration M. Brunschvicg’s short 
introduction. It is a collection of lectures delivered by leading 
scientists, such as MM. Perrin, Langevin, Urbain, Lapicque, 
Perez, and Plantefol, on the present state of affairs in their 
respective sciences. These lectures, however, were given for stu- 
dents preparing for the examinations for the aggregation in 
philosophy, which is a subdivision in the department of letters in 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure. The lectures were by request of 
the Faculty of Letters. The conclusion that can be drawn from 
the meeting of science and philosophy is aptly expressed by M. 
Brunschvicg. ‘‘A new insight has been arrived at by this course 
of lectures; a branch of knowledge conscious of its own signi- 
ficance supplies its own systems of reference from within, by elimi- 
nating the double prejudice of a priori forms of knowing and of 
types of representative imagination.’’ To whoever knew how to 
interpret it, this was the real lesson taught by positivism a hun- 
dred years ago. 

The general point of view of the French sociological school is 
well known. Derived from positivism, but worked over in an 
original way by Durkheim, this doctrine is perpetuated, in a 
broad sense of the word, by the disciples of the latter. Since his 
death, however, the inner bond of union of his school has some- 
what weakened, as is natural. There is more individualism, 
more wandering into by-paths of research. Increase of liberty 
compensates for loss of rigor. As witness the fact that this year 
a very orthodox disciple of the Master, M. Maurice Halbwachs, 
takes up again the subject treated by him, namely, suicide." 
Witness also the works still more emancipated from the direct 
inspiration of Durkheim, but so much the more interesting, full of 
life and of direct, fresh observations, that a specialist, M. René 


% Paris, Alcan. 
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Maunier, has just published on the social groups of North Africa, 
where he resided for a long time. The books are entitled: Jntro- 
duction @ la soctologie, Mélanges de sociologie nord-africaine, and 
Essais sur les groupements sociaux." The first and the last ap- 
peared late in 1929, the second in 1930. 

Sociology is “the descriptive, comparative and explanatory 
study of human societies, in so far as they can be observed in 
space and time—such is the scientific and positive definition ”’, 
precisely after the manner of Comte and Durkheim, which M. 
Maunier gives of the science. For him the only aim of this 
science is to carry over to the study of human societies the method 
and attitude of mind of the natural sciences. This method leads 
us to define the social fact, in some fashion, in terms of the law 
of large numbers: Repetition (Tarde), collective habit (Mauss), 
custom, conformity, institutions based on what we may call law 
in the very broad sense involving submission to authority,'* man- 
ners and ways of the locality—such are some of the character- 
istics by which, without fear of being misled, observation imme- 
diately grasps the social phenomenon. The favorite idea, serving 
as a guiding principle in M. Maunier’s various works, is that 
every social fact is in some way an equilibrium maintained by a 
factor of conservation and a factor of transformation.'® This 
conception connects sociology with all that the physical and 
chemical sciences teach us concerning matter. And biology can 
follow the same path. A very original classification of human 
behavior *° “in the light of the facts of production, of relations 
and of worship” follows the division of biological, geographical 
and sociological groups. 

M. Maunier had the very happy idea of not expounding socio- 
logy in abstracto, as if it were a science descended from the 
heavens. He has shown that it has a history, that the idea of a 


17 Paris, Alcan. 

18 Durkheim called it constraint rather than authority, and whatever M. Mau- 
nier may say about it, we find that this term has 4 broader significance than ‘au- 
thority’ usually has in French, because the latter calls to mind the notion of personal 
superiority. 

19 He does not like the term ‘conformity’, which nevertheless well expresses his 
meaning, whereas the term ‘conservation’ is more general. 

2°] find the word ‘behavior’ especially significant in designating what is ob- 


jective, hence scientific, in ‘social matter”. 
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study of society grew up slowly, beginning with the biblical criti- 
cism of the seventeenth century, and even as far back as the 
Greek historians, annalists, and philosophers, and extending up 
to the nineteenth century, the period when the science of societies 
was really founded. The abbreviated history of sociology which 
concludes his Introduction to Sociology is a very happy innova- 
tion. Only through its history can the nature of scientific activity 
be well understood. The philosophy which would comprehend 
is thus above all interested in the movement of thought and the 
history of that activity. The historical side of M. Maunier’s 
small but comprehensive volume is very complete. It perhaps 
does not entirely do justice to one of his distant intellectual an- 
cestors, of whom Durkheim, to whom he is much more closely 
related, liked to be recognized as the direct descendant, namely 
Auguste Comte. For he acknowledges as due to Comte the 
broad, constructive lines of thought forming the basis of the 
work, rather than the conclusions appearing in the Systéme and 
already incorporated in the Cours de philosophie de politique posi- 
tive (legon 58). Otherwise he would not have considered him to 
be an adversary and a poor practitioner of the comparative 
method. It none the less remains true that Auguste Comte was 
the first, as everyone agrees, to define accurately the conditions 
for the existence of a science of society, and the thing-like char- 
acter of the social fact for such a science. 

What is certainly an incomparable feature of M. Maunier’s 
work in its entirety is his inclination and ability to seize upon the 
various vital aspects of all that he observes and seeks to explain. 
Nothing is more foreign to him than to put everything on one 
level, to arrange things in a system for its own sake. He is 
striving for powers of observation, of experiencing, as fluid as the 
facts themselves. Thus he is a virtuoso at using the comparative 
method, and his accounts are consequently full of vitality. 

In his Causes du suicide M. Halbwachs seeks to present a 
sequel, a complement, and on certain details to make some cor- 
rections, to Emile Durkheim’s work on Suicide. He first under- 
took to attract attention to this last mentioned work. But 
thirty-three years have passed since it appeared. And in the 
meantime other works appearing and new data uncovered during 
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this third of a century have altered the nature of the problem. 
While he remains absolutely faithful to the spirit of his master’s 
teachings, it was necessary to undertake the detailed research 
anew. 

An entirely new book had become necessary, and as M. Mauss 
says in his foreword, “In sociology no more than in any other 
science, is the work of analysis ever ended. As Durkheim said, 
first of all one of the essential means of psychological experimen- 
tation is historical observation, and we must accordingly take 
into account the new and weighty facts which have transpired 
since 1896. M. Halbwachs has, however, shown that, during this 
long period, profound disturbances and certain great transforma- 
tions in European societies have not brought about a course of 
events very different from what Durkheim foresaw. The great- 
est part of the new facts concerning suicide remain of the kind 
that Durkheim had described and taken to be essential to the 
interpretation that he proposed. 

‘Progress has been made subsequently in the use of statistical 
methods and in the procedures of quantitative analysis. Some 
recent works have extended the scope of observation and made it 
more accurate. Here also we have to see whether Durkheim's 
observations still retain their value, and M. Halbwachs has shown 
to what extent they doso. But these verifications do not suffice. 
M. Halbwachs himself has made a much more careful examina- 
tion. He has extended the field of observation to other societies, 
other epochs and other details. He has analyzed afresh, and in 
a more thorough fashion, the facts already taken into account by 
Durkheim. At the same time he has introduced recent theories 
and new facts within the scope of his experimentation. Thus he 
has been able to determine to what extent this or that thesis of 
Durkheim's must be completed, modified, or even abandoned. 
Whenever it was necessary he has proposed his own theories. 
He has made a positive and original contribution to his science.”’ ** 

Durkheim's thesis rests upon statistics which are unfortunately 
too few and superficial to merit our full confidence, supplemented 
by a powerful dialectic. It may be broadly formulated as fol- 


lows. Suicide results from supra-individual, social causes; the 


2 From the foreword. 
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conscious motives that it alleges are only secondary conditions, 
like the instrument it utilizes. What can claim the designation 
of true causes are forces of whose nature those who commit 
suicide are ignorant. And the great social cause of suicide is 
social disintegration, the weakening of everything, such as fam- 
ilies, religion, and especially authoritarianism in religion, that 
maintains and supports the individual in the collective whole. 
M. Halbwachs’ conclusions, also broadly speaking, reéstablish— 
within rather narrow limits and under some formal reservations 
which leave to the method and the spirit of the Durkheim school 
their full value—the rdéle of the individual, and of the conscious- 
ness of the individual of his motives, alongside of the general 
causes assigned by Durkheim. ‘“‘When one passes in review the 
various particular motives of suicide, one perceives that if men 
kill themselves it is always as a result of an event, or under the 
influence of a supervening condition, whether external or internal, 
1.e. of body or of mind, which detaches or excludes them from 
the social milieu.” ** There is then a unity or convergence of 
causes and of motives, not a dissociation of the two. Both have 
their importance in the act. Furthermore, M. Halbwachs en- 
deavors to demonstrate that individual motives have social 
causes. Here there is perhaps a play on words. Are there not 
individual causes of social disintegration? We should have to 
consider the social aspect of the diminution of suicides in the 
periods of prosperity, and their increase in periods of stress and 
economic depression, as shown, ¢.g., by the statistics of suicides 
in Germany from 1880 to 1914, just as we should have to con- 
sider the social causes of the suicide of Romeo over the body of 
Juliet, and vice versa—or of Brutus following Philip. The inten- 
sity of Romeo’s love for Juliet, the personal despair of Brutus, 
play their part, and it is perhaps largely a matter of words to 
transmute both the one and the other into social factors, granted 
that this be dialectically possible. But dialectic is not fact. In 
any event it is interesting to see the réle assigned to individual 
motives in the disciple’s book, and his criticism of his master’s 
most general conclusion. And what of pathological causes? ‘In 
reality, suicide, every case of suicide, can be regarded from two 
32 Od. cit., p. 12. 
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points of view. According to whether one places oneself at the 
one or the other, one will see in it the effect of a nervous trouble 
resulting from organic causes, or of a rupture of the collective 
equilibrium, resulting from social causes.”’** There are also cer- 
tain psychological disorders; a fact which permits us to avoid the 
materialism with which M. Halbwachs taxes the psychiatric doc- 
trine. The conscious individual is a complex of emotions, feel- 
ings, and ideas. And cannot disorder within this complex, the 
disorganization of consciousness, have some bearing on suicide, 
as well as social causes? Has analysis of the facts been carried 
through to the very end? 

The History of Philosophy. As usual, the history of philosophy 
has been enriched by a good many works. In the first place, 
and as is easily understood, the majority of theses for the doc- 
torate are historical. In this field one can give proof of know- 
ledge, erudition, critical sense, and ability to use the scientific 
disciplines well. And one can bring research to a satisfactory 
conclusion in a limited period of time. Whereas it is always 
doubtful how investigation on a purely speculative subject will 
turn out, and by its very nature such investigation very often 
departs from the ordinary standards of critical examination. 
And moreover, historical research is a possible means of approach- 
ing, with mastery and assurance, speculative problems that are 
always somewhat elusive and confusing in themselves. Finally, 
outside of the field of theses, there are so many unknown or mis- 
understood points in the history of ideas, men and systems, so 
many opinions wholly built up by tradition to reform or destroy, 
that the field affords opportunity for a great deal of research. 

Let us notice first of all the new edition of the Traduction et 
commentaire du livre II de la physique,* by the great philosopher 
and scholar, Hamelin. The treatise is so well known and so 
highly esteemed that we do not need to review it again. It 
suffices to mention that it is no longer out of print. 

Since this has brought us to the history of Greek philosophy, 
we may next speak of M. Frutiger’s careful and scholarly study 
of Les mythes de Platon,* a doctoral thesis. We would not ven- 

23 Op. cit., p. 469. 

* Paris, Vrin. 

* Paris, Alcan. 
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ture to assert that the subject has been exhaustively treated, for 
the question of the Platonic myth is of the sort that can never be 
settled. But in this work one will find, in addition to a clear 
statement on the present status of research, an original es.ay on 
what are best called the myths of Plato, and on their interpreta- 
tion. Besides these two philosophical parts of the work, a third 
part concerns the literary aspect and esthetic value of these 
myths. 

In opposition to the abstractly rationalistic interpretation of 
a Couturat, for instance (not to speak of many others), M. Fru- 
tiger leans clearly towards an interpretation which, while care- 
fully allowing full credit to the theoretical rationalism of the 
philosopher-poet, acknowledges that in practice he leaves a place 
for belief. The latter completes scientific knowledge, and is not 
inferior to it. This belief is fundamentally as well as formally 
of a character distinctly mystical, and, if we may use the word, 
religious. It would not rise up against reason, certainly, and 
supplant it, or relegate it to an inferior rank. But it delineates, 
in what measure it can, whatever is unclear and obscure to reason. 
Certain problems, notably those of our origin and destiny, are 
not susceptible of definitive solutions. They belong, because of 
their very nature, to a realm which reason is unable to penetrate 
completely, not to the realm of clear ideas. We can only ap- 
proach them by hypotheses and suppositions, which are, so far 
forth, legitimate in their place. The myth is their medium of 
expression. 

We are late in mentioning M. Schinz, well known in the 
United States, since he teaches French Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. We are already familiar with his book on 
L'anti-pragmatisme. And we are really not to blame for our 
tardiness in noticing this later work, although it was published 
in 1929, for it did not reach our hands until 1930. M. Schinz 
is a vigorous protagonist, and in his considerable and learned 
study on the Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, strictly historical 
in character though it be, he undertakes an analysis of the rela- 
tions between philosophical thought, in the proper sense of the 
word, and pragmatic thought. 


* Paris, Alcan. 
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For Rousseau would not be wholly comprehensible if these 
relations were left out of account. Is he not, fundamentally, 
very modern? Witness the attacks and impassioned defense of 
which he is perennially the object. M. Schinz’s work balances 
itself, so to speak, between the two opposite interpretations of 
Rousseau: Rousseau the Romanticist, and Rousseau the ‘Ro- 
man’. By this we are to understand the Rousseau who, in spite 
of his advocacy of the freedom of nature—an anticipation of the 
central idea of Romanticism—is a partisan of a discipline to con- 
strain nature, a discipline to which one may voluntarily submit 
oneself, but which, once adopted, limits natural liberty in the 
interest of the individual and his happiness. Thus the Contrat 
social, for instance, sets out from the natural and complete liberty 
of the individual, and ends with a contract—freely accepted, of 
course—involving submission to the common will as expressed 
by the authority of the state. Likewise the Emile ends with a 
profession of faith by the Savoyard Vicar which corresponds 
exactly to the chapter on civil religion in the Contrat social, and 
to the idea of religious authority and sanctions, while the first 
four books concern themselves with liberty, the goodness of na- 
ture, and human happiness. The romantic Rousseau is a prag- 
matic Rousseau, advocate of direct and unrestrained experience, 
and hence of the feelings, opposed to reason, to an external, 
artificial and a priori type of rationality. The Roman Rousseau 
is an anti-pragmatic thinker who advocates discipline, authority, 
and who seeks grounds, a raison d’étre, therefor. To the romantic 
Rousseau a true philosophy matters little. What he requires is 
a useful philosophy having as its goal the personal happiness of 
man on earth. The Roman (or perhaps we should say the classi- 
cist) Rousseau perceived on the contrary the necessity of dis- 
ciplining human nature in order to realize the happiness to which, 
from the Romantic point of view, that nature aspires. 

From his youth on, in his life as well as in his work, Rousseau 
spent his energies on bringing these formulas together, on squar- 
ing the circle. The upshot of all this is an alternating rhythm 
according to which a writing and a phase of a Romantic quality 
are followed by others of a Roman character. Moreover there 
is a progression, such that the Roman Rousseau, in the name of 
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reason, prevails more and more over the pragmatic and senti- 
mental Rousseau, who is a protestant in the same sense as is 
Bernard Shaw in his Jeanne d’Arc. Hence the conflicts in the 
most opposed camps, the religious and the philosophical (in the 
eighteenth-century sense of the words), during his lifetime. 
Hence the impassioned criticisms from the two opposing sides 
since that time. Hence, finally, the key by which to unlock 
Rousseau’s thought for us. 

Since we are surveying the field of social philosophy, let us 
recognize the merits of an excellent book, unassuming in form and 
condensed in content, of which the Abbé Bernard Landry, well 
known for his works on the history of ideas in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, is the author, namely, Hobbes.27, Hobbes’ 
thought is as important as Rousseau’s, and the latter proceeds 
directly from the former. And it is rigorously logical. The the- 
orist of absolutism, the rationalist, the mechanist, remained to 
the end clearly consistent with himself—at least in so far as 
human thought can be logical and coherent. Setting out from a 
point of view distinctly opposed to that of Rousseau, he promul- 
gated certain ideas on the state which the Roman Rousseau was 
obliged to remember. 

Personality, aécording to Hobbes, says Abbé Landry, is em- 
bodied in the will. And anyone at all is capable of willing. 
Society is a juridical person because the multitude of its members 
has decided to look upon the will of a certain individual as the 
will of all. The state is a person, not because the individual wills, 
after parliamentary discussion, are merged into a single will, nor 
because the physical personality of the sovereign incarnates and 
expresses the nation. The state is a person because the multi- 
tude, after the consummation of the social contract, feels itself to 
have only one will. The contract is the hypothesis which im- 
poses itself as soon as one tries to comprehend the nature of 
different societies. Not less necessary is the hypothesis that the 
will of the sovereign is desired and ratified by all the citizens. 
We now understand the distinction that Hobbes continually made 
between the people and the multitude. The latter is simply a 
dust composed of individual particles, bound by no contract; it 

* Paris, Alcan. In the Collection des grands philosophes. 
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can neither will nor act nor appoint any one to be its spokesman. i 
The people, on the other hand, possess unity; the individuals are 

under contract, and a single man can speak in the name of all. 

The people, then, always rule, even in the most absolute and 
despotic governments: voluntas populi, voluntas dei, one might 
say, inverting the meaning of the maxim. 

The doctrine of Hobbes, then, appeared to be very original in 
its day, for it was opposed to the organic theories of Greek 
thought, and to that of Aristotle in particular, for whom the state 
is a natural being evolving according to its own laws. It was 
also opposed to the medieval theories, all bearing the imprint of 
feudalism, and of the union between men and the soil. It was 
opposed, finally, to all the mystic theories of super-individual and 
divine right. The ruler commands because his will, in virtue of 
a contract, is made the expression of the individual wills. 

Mention must be made of the new edition of Etudes sur le réle 
de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du systéme Cartésien,?* by 
M. Gilson. These studies were first published in 1921, under the 
title, Etudes de philosophie médiévale, in the Collection of the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Strasbourg. But the 
chapter on the Signification historique du Thomisme has been 
omitted, and there has been added, instead, a second part, form- 
ing almost two-thirds of the new work, and containing articles 
on the general subject of Descartes et la métaphysique médiévale. 
This is to say that from this point of view it is practically a new 
work. We find the same ample information, the same wise and 
clear discussion which give distinction to all of M. Gilson’s work, 
exemplified again in La Critique des formes substantielles par 
Descartes, a criticism which led him to the methodological doubt, 
in the Cogito et la tradition augustinienne, la preuve de Dieu par 
la causalité (Descartes and St. Thomas), in Descartes et Saint 
Anselme, in a Nouvelle idée de Dieu, la Vérité divine et le monde 
extérieur, and in the comparison of L’anthropologie thomiste et 
l'anthropologie cartésienne. He of course does not permit himself 
to regard Descartes as a scholastic philosopher, but he does desire 
to emphasize the historical continuity of the development of 
philosophical thought. Perhaps he sacrifices a little to this con- 
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tinuity the abrupt ‘mutations’ which, here as elsewhere, seem to 
us to arise in the course of evolution, in substituting for the new 
spirit the literal analogy of the texts. But he adds to the sources 
of Cartesian thought an important contribution until now by far 
too much neglected. He always refers with unquestionable his- 
torical accuracy to the texts on which he bases his criticisms and 
proofs. And if one is not always convinced, one is at least 
enabled, by his excellent work, to reach a rational conviction for 
which he so sincerely furnishes all the elements. 

We may also mention two collections of texts and translations 
which are, if not part and parcel of the history of philosophy, at 
least fitting material for establishing that history. The first, 
published by J. Vrin (Paris), includes the chief texts of which it 
was hard to find separate and convenient editions. It is directed 
by M. Gouhier. Already it includes: Leibniz’s Discours de méta- 
physique, and Saint Anselm’s Fides quaerens intellectum (with a 
translation), by M. Koyré; Kant’s Prolégoménes (translation by 
M. Gibelin); Renouvier’s Derniers entretiens, edited by L. Prat; 
and Descartes’ Regulae (text only), by H. Gouhier. Others will 
appear shortly. 

The second series is published by Félix Alcan (Paris). It con- 
sists exclusively of inaccessible books or ones not translated into 
French, which, as the title of the series, Pour servir a l'histoire 
de la pensée moderne, indicates, reveal the evolution of modern 
thought. The editor of this series is the present writer. It al- 
ready includes a translation of Machiavelli’s Prince by Colonna 
d'Istria, with an introduction by Hazard; Petrarch’s De ma propre 
ignorance et de celle de beaucoup d'autres translated by Mlle. Ber- 
trand, with an introduction by P. de Nolhac; Césalpin’s Questions 
péripatéticiennes, introduction and translation by Dorolle; Nicolas 
de Cusa’s De la docte ignorance translated by L. Mouliner, with 
an introduction by Abel Rey; Giordano Bruno’s Cause, principe, 
unité, introduction and translation by Namer; Dante’s De Mo- 
narchia, introduction and translation by Abbé Landry; etc. .. . 


History of the Sciences. The history of the sciences, especially 
in France where there have always been contacts between science 
and philosophy such as we have already indicated, ought to be 


mentioned in a review of philosophical activity. 
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During 1930 there have appeared three works in which an 
attempt has been made to determine the philosophical ideas 
supporting, or, in some cases promoting, science. Here we can 
mention only two of these,?® Newton, Stahl, Boerhave et la doctrine 
chimique,*® and the article entitled Chimie in the thirteenth vol- 
ume of La civilisation européenne moderne.**| Madame H. Metz- 
ger is the author of both. The last-mentioned work, very con- 
densed (pp. 171 small 8vo) strongly emphasizes the evolution of 
chemistry in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. That is 
to say, for good reasons chemistry is not made to begin with the 
work of Lavoisier. Lavoisier’s contribution marks only the be- 
ginning of modern chemistry, and gives expression to the spirit 
and attitude more or less characteristic of it, up to our own times, 
particularly in its relations with physics. Before Lavoisier chem- 
istry was above all else a chemical philosophy, and it is in this 
connection that it is so keenly interesting to students of the his- 
tory of philosophical ideas in general and of scientific concepts in 
particular. By the term ‘chemical philosophy’ we mean a sci- 
entific movement which interests itself less with quantitative 
laws, as exactly determined and experimentally verified as pos- 
sible, than with more or less general considerations on the beha- 
vior of matter, in relation to the whole group of scientific ideas 
on the nature of matter and its primordial elements, and on the 
nature of the primordial factors in the union, separation and 
production of substances. Qualitative chemistry, if you please, 
and out of date, but chemistry all the same. Between it and the 
chemistry of Lavoisier there is less an abrupt break than an 
evolution characterized, like all evolution, by new developments. 
The step made by Lavoisier is incomparably more pronounced 
and more fruitful than the others. It is a mutation which pro- 
duced out of the old chemistry a new species; or better, a new 
order. 

Madame Metzger’s other volume is a good illustration of this 
type of chemistry, connected with general ideas. There is schol- 


2” The third, of which the present writer is the author, is La Science orientale 
avant les Grecs, published by La Renaissance du Livre, in the series on L'évolution 
de Uhumanité. 

*° Paris, Alcan. 

* Paris, De Boccard. 
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arly attention to detail and an erudition which elucidates several 
obscure points in the history of chemistry in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The author shows the influence of Newtonian ideas such 
as the quantitative definition of mass regarded as matter made 
quantitative, universal attraction, and the emission-theory of 
light, on the ideas of the chemists. Chemists, like other savants 
of all sorts, did not escape the influence of the great English 
scientist. Madame Metzger gives a summary of Stahl’s doc- 
trines, and proves, I think, that all the rest, such as the theory of 
salts, and the phlogiston theory, to which an unfounded tradition 
reduces Stahl’s chemical philosophy, derive from his rule of affini- 
ties. This rule is the basic principle of his qualitative atomism. 
The author concludes with an analysis of Boerhave’s thought. 
And because of its waverings between divergent points of view, 
it is a thought obscure and difficult enough. She makes it as 
clear as possible and shows the intimate relation everywhere 
obtaining between particular theories and the general ideas of the 
epoch (traces of Newton everywhere). And for a very good 
reason. 

The Philosophical Sciences. It is fitting, as I mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, to place considerable emphasis on the 
part played by the societies organized in France for the definition 
and discussion of philosophica! problems, in French philosophical 
activity. To do this will not require much labor. 

The oldest of these organizations is the Société Frangaise de 
Philosophie, creator and organizer of international congresses of 
philosophy. The General Secretary, who really performs all the 
functions of a Director, but whose modesty will not permit him 
to accept this title, due to him on so many grounds, is M. Xavier 
Léon, Editor of the REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, a 
publication very well known by the philosophical public in all 
countries. 

The Society holds meetings in the course of which a theme for 
philosophical discussion is submitted, by one of the members or 
invited guests, to his auditors. A bulletin publishes both the 
original papers and the discussions. In 1930, for example, two 
members of the Society, M. Ed. Le Roy and M. Léon Brun- 
schvicg, made communications, the former on ‘‘The Problem of 
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God”, the latter on “Determinism and Causality in Contempo- 
rary Physics”. Mr. Dewey was invited to expound his concep- 
tions on morals and education and Mr. E. A. Singer talked on 
“The Postulates of a Philosophy of the Experimental Method”’. 
And let us not forget that, under the guidance of M. Lalande, 
the discussions of this Society have furnished the material for the 
remarkable Vocabulaire philosophique, of which mention was made 
in preceding articles, and of which M. Lalande is at the present 
time engaged in getting out a revised edition. 

La Société frangaise de psychologie holds monthly meetings 
throughout the academic year. This Society also discusses psy- 
chological questions raised by papers read by members or invited 
guests, the latter being almost always foreign or corresponding 
members. In 1930 it discussed Koéhler’s Gestalt theory; com- 
munications by Lalo, Schuwer, and Luquet on art (the last two 
on primitive art); by Piéron on the Congress of Psychology; by 
Duelshauvers on experimental research on the eidetic image; by 
A. Rey on the primitive forms of science; etc. Communications 
and discussions are published in the JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE. 

Finally, there was founded in 1929 an institution which has 
taken the name of Centre international de synthése. To this in- 
stitution the Government has allocated the old Hétel de Nevers, 
where in the eighteenth century Madame de Lambert, famous 
for her philosophical and scientific conversations, conducted her 
salon, and where, since the time of Abbé Barthélemy, the collec- 
tion of medals, quite recently moved to the adjoining Biblio- 
théque Nationale, has been kept. 

M. Henri Berr, Editor for thirty years of the REVUE DE sYN- 
THESE HISTORIQUE, one of the best historical reviews in the world, 
and of the now celebrated collection entitled L’évolution de l'hu- 
manité, is the moving spirit of this enterprise. It is an organi- 
zation for historical, philosophical and scientific studies. But, as 
is indicated by its name, it restricts itself to synthetic researches. 
That is to say, it seeks to establish contacts between historians, 
savants, and philosophers, or, according to an oldfashioned ter- 
minology and classification, between history and the moral or 
mental sciences on the one hand, and the natural sciences on the 
other. M. Berr is the General Director of the Centre, which is 
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composed of four sections: the Historical Synthesis (M. Febvre, 
director); the Synthesis of the Natural Sciences (M. Langevin, 
director); the History of Science (M. Mieli, director); and the 
General Synthesis (M. Rey, director). The construction of a 
technical dictionary, to fix, by discussions in the several sections, 
the meaning and the history of the meaning of the technical words 
of each discipline, has been undertaken. The section on general 
synthesis will occupy itself with scientific words of philosophical 
interest, words which can be used by philosophers. The work 
will be entitled Vocabulaire de philosophie des sciences. This rig- 
orous discrimination will avoid duplication of the work of the 
Philosophical Society, upon which, on the contrary, the new work 
will depend, and to which reference will be made for whatever 
concerns philosophical terms in the proper sense of the word, or 
for whatsoever has already been said from the philosophical point 
of view about certain terms which will have to be taken up anew 
from an entirely different point of view. With the help of the 
same method of original papers and discussions the same section, 
with the aid of the sections on the sciences and that on the his- 
tory of the sciences, may perhaps add a dictionary of the history 
of the sciences and philosophy. 

The dictionary for the historical synthesis is already well- 
advanced and has afforded occasion for discussions of the very 
greatest interest. Besides work on these dictionaries, each sec- 
tion holds discussions relative especially to new scientific concep- 
tions of all kinds. The section on general synthesis, for example, 
has just heard M. Lapicque’s paper on ‘The Nervous System 
and Psychological Activity”’. 

All of these communications and discussions are published in 
the REVUE DE SYNTHESE, successor to the REVUE DE SYNTHESE 
HISTORIQUE, which thus becomes the official organ of the Centre. 
Each year it will publish numbers devoted especially to three of 
the sections mentioned above. The section on the history of the 
sciences has as its organ the review ARCHEION. This is also the 
organ of the Comité international d'histoire des sciences, whose 
permanent Secretary is the director of the section, M. Miceli. 

In addition, every year since its foundation, the Centre has 
Organized in May a week of synthesis, devoted to communica- 
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tions and discussions paralleling each other, relative to historical 
synthesis and philosophico-scientific synthesis. The program for 
1929 was on the subjects: The Word and the Idea of Civilization 
(L. Febvre, E. Tonnelat, M. Mauss, A. Niceforo, L. Weber), and 
Evolution in Biology (Caullery, Guyénot, Rivet). In 1930 the 
subjects were: The Origins of Society (Rabaud, Grassé, Abbé 
Breuil, Lantier, Smets and Pittard), and The Theory of Rela- 
tivity (F. Perrin, Barmois, Bauer, de Broglie, Cartan, Langevin) ; 
in 1931: Individuality (Caullery, Pierre Janet, L. Febvre, J. 
Piaget, Bouglé, Peillot), and The Theory of Quanta (Courtines, 
L. Brillouin, de Broglie, Bauer, Langevin). The papers and dis- 
cussions are published each year in elegant little volumes.” 

The originality of the Centre international de Synthése will con- 
sist, thus to honor its name, in bestowing a systematic, synthetic 
form on all of its activities. Its ideal is to single out the philo- 
sophical aspects of all research, whether it concern man or nature, 
and to attempt to bring all such aspects harmoniously together. 

ABEL REY 

THE SORBONNE 


2 Paris, La Renaissance du Livre. 
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F all the ways in which it is possible to write the history of 

philosophy the two most outstanding are the biographical 
and that which concerns itself solely with ideas. While the latter 
stands in the forefront of research, there is naturally no lack of 
interest in the former, since in philosophy personal peculiarities 
play much more of a part than they do in other studies. In 
philosophy achievement depends to a large extent, whether for 
good or for evil, on the creativity of the man himself, and hence 
we are always eager to learn about the philosopher as a human 
being. A long list of biog. saphies has recently appeared in Ger- 
many, some of the best of which I will now describe. 

Those who study the history of philosophy are continually 
being fascinated anew by the great figure of Immanuel Kant. 
In spite of the most penetrating and devoted research, his char- 
acter keeps on presenting us with new problems. It is not too 
much to say that he is still a practically unknown personality. 
In Kant’s Religion,’ by Hermann Schmalenbach of Gottingen, we 
are shown in the most convincing manner that a fresh study of 
him, free from the usual prejudices, can reveal new sides of the 
man and new features in his work. This is a fair and much- 
needed book. Schmalenbach maintains that the traditional pic- 
ture of Kant, as a thoroughly pedantic partisan of Enlightenment 
and of Rationalism, is simply untrue. Kant was not a mere 
intellectual, and his philosophy is not the product of a predomi- 
nantly intellectualist attitude to life. On the contrary, in the 
deepest recesses of his mind, where his creative work was done, 
there burned a hot and by no means always docile flame, an 
‘enthusiasm’ kindled originally by two things, the infinity of the 
starry heavens, and the uniqueness and infinity of man’s moral 
force. Now to experience infinity is to experience sublimity, 
something that bursts all the bounds of the intellect and its con- 


* Translated from the German by Richard Robinson. 
! Berlin, Junker and Diinnhaupt. 
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ceptions. The problem of infinity is one of the oldest in philo- 
sophy, and is still constantly giving fresh impetus to the philo- 
sopher’s musings. It continually preoccupied Kant, to such an 
extent that even in the most abstract and conceptual parts of his 
work we can still trace an undertone of profound emotion. His 
view of religion was not dictated by a sober and sobering En- 
lightenment, nor by a morality rendered sickly by thought. He 
knew that it rests upon uncomfortable experiences, upon a terror, 
awe, and fear, that often have no name. And out of these expe- 
riences he gave us impressive reports of religion’s unearthly hin- 
terland. Hence he stands very close—and the fact is well worth 
remark—to Rudolf Otto’s famous interpretation of religion. 
Otto’s book Das Heilige has had a wide circulation and gained 
the attention of many persons who have no intellectual interest 
in religion. Schmalenbach shows its close relation to Kant’s 
thought, which is one of the most informative portions of his 
keen and valuable work. But if Kant held the ‘numinous’ view 
of religion, that proves, as Schmalenbach rightly urges, that even 
in the philosopher of reason himself an irrational mood held 
sway, and only with difficulty did he control his religious tem- 
perament. 

We have an entirely different picture of Kant as man and as 
thinker in Theodor Litt’s Kant und Herder als Denker der geistigen 
Welt, a picture obtained by contrasting him sharply with Herder. 
Many philosophers and historians have been eager to discover 
the meaning of the violent antagonism between these two men, 
and to determine how far each of them was in the right. Litt 
makes them appear as the representatives of two diametrically 
opposite attitudes towards life and the universe, as typical oppo- 
nents in western philosophy’s heroic struggle to attain to the 
self-knowledge of mind, as the fortuitous embodiments of a fated 
and inevitable contrast. They exhibit two irreconcilable atti- 
tudes of mind. They express a certain division within the whole 
realm of thought which must lead to permanent misunderstand- 
ings and personal enmities. Following Litt, we can most simply 
describe this contrast as follows. Kant strives with all the force 
of his intellect to conceive and explain every kind of reality by 

* Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer. 
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means of its highest logical principle. He sees only the “uni- 
versal’’, and he refuses to recognize as a valid basis of life and 
events anything except the universality of the “law”. Thus he 
cuts himself off from the pleasant and refreshing fullness of life’s 
actual variety. Herder on the other hand remains always in the 
concrete and individual, for the grasping and depicting of which 
his talent was admirably adapted, and struggles to prevent its 
destruction by conceptual analysis. With insight, caution, and 
an obvious desire to be objective, Litt pursues this contrast 
through the whole realm of thought, revealing its presence both 
in attempts to grasp the nature of man and his knowledge, and 
in inquiries into the meaning of the state and of history, and into 
the possibility of progress. His investigations, profound as they 
are, nevertheless sometimes give the impression of being a little 
unfair to Kant. 

If we turn now to other general accounts of leaders of thought, 
our eye falls on a large book devoted to the life and work of Karl 
Marx. The creator of modern socialism had felt the power of 
Hegel; and it is the natural dialectic of Hegel’s influence that 
among his disciples should be the originator of the ‘materialist’ 
view of history. The tremendous effect of Marx’s work has 
hidden the personality that thus entwined itself inseparably with 
humanity's development. In Karl Marx, sein Leben und sein 
Werk,’ Karl Vorlander gives us a picture of the man, free from 
partisan favor or hate, and supported by the most careful use of 
all available sources. Using a somewhat oldfashioned method, 
he follows his hero step by step from his earliest childhood, 
through all stages and along all paths and by-paths, down to his 
last breath. He has collected every letter that could throw light 
on this or that situation. His biography has an unmistakable 
air of reality. We learn to know Karl Marx's life as a heroic 
fight in the service of the ideal that afterwards forced its way 
into history as Sosialismus der Tat. We learn to know the man 
himself as a true hero, whose sociological interpretation of life 
became an actual living force. 

In Eduard von Hartmann we have a development of the Hegel- 
ian philosophy quite other than the ‘materialist ’. During the 


* Leipzig, Felix Meiner. Fifteen illustrations. 
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years from 1870 to 1880 his views were of fundamental impor- 
tance in our development. After that they lost much of their 
prestige through the rise of Neo-Kantianism and of general inter- 
est in the theory of knowledge. It is to be hoped that now, in 
view of the present renewal of interest in metaphysics, his star 
will emerge from its eclipse. If so we shall be making good in 
our time a sin of omission committed by earlier decades—a defi- 
nite sin, not a mere error of stupidity and shortness of mental 
sight, as von Hartmann’s followers so often complain. Von 
Schnehen’s pleasant and persuasive monograph, Eduard von Hart- 
mann,‘ is the work of one of these followers. It shows the most 
profound admiration for von Hartmann. Every page evinces a 
perfect knowledge of him, gained during decades of devotion to 
his works, and also a remarkable aptitude for really simple expo- 
sition. This book justifies the “lively desire ’’, expressed by von 
Hartmann, that Wilhelm von Schnehen would undertake the 
expression of his views for Frommann’s “ Klassiker der Philoso- 
phie ’’, von Schnehen possessing complete command of the huge 
mass of material. 

We observe in von Hartmann a tendency towards ‘the philo- 
sophy of life’; he accorded, in fact, a decisive share in reality to 
the irrational. From his time on the philosophy of life has flour- 
ished more and more in Germany and in France. In the latter 
country one of its most acute and productive representatives was 
Jean-Marie Guyau, whose pen was early snatched from his hand 
by an incurable disease. He died in 1888 at the age of thirty- 
three. Jean-Marie Guyau und die Philosophie des Lebens,> by 
Hans Pfeil, is put forward in order to make his work known in 
Germany. It is a well-informed rendering of a view that has 
many traits in common with Nietzsche—Guyau has been called 
“the French Nietzsche”. Pfeil gives a careful and penetrating 
account of the main principles of that philosophy of life, without 
however according them his own unconditional approval. 

In the much-read series of Selbstdarstellungen,® of which the 
seventh volume has now appeared, we have ‘philosophies of life’ 
in the most natural and unqualified sense of the term. For 


* Stuttgart, Fr. Frommanns Verlag. With a portrait. 
5’ Augsburg, Dr. Benno-Filser Verlag, G.m.b.H. 
* Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, 7. Band, Leipzig, Felix Meiner. 
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here we find characteristic philosophers of our time recounting 
their growth and careers, as men and as thinkers, their homes, their 
teachers, their university studies, the various turns and fortunes 
of their lives. The seventh volume contains Bauch, Gemelli, 
Hagerstrém, Kraus, and Schweitzer. Albert Schweitzer is a man 
who stands full in the midst of life and seeks for more life. Un- 
doubtedly his Selbstdarstellung will be read by many admirers of 
his universal personality. He is a tangible example of a ‘full 
nature’, everywhere bursting the bounds of mere theory and 
plunging into practice with magnificent daring; a theologian in 
word and deed; a philosopher; a physician ; a theoretical musician, 
to whom we owe profound studies of Bach; a practical musician, 
especially devoted to the construction and the playing of the 
organ; a lover of mankind whose goodness is felt far and wide, 
and whose will to help his neighbor is indomitable, as he showed 
to the negroes suffering terrible illnesses in equatorial Africa. 
There is a peculiar pleasure in being able to follow in the same 
book the highly spiritualized existence of Oskar Kraus, who, how- 
ever, has given us a detailed and splendidly executed picture of 
Schweitzer.’ These Selbsidarstellungen are memoirs of great 
worth—as is natural in view of the great worth of their authors. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, however, is still the most impressive and 
most influential of all ‘philosophers of life’ in Germany. For- 
tunately he is no longer universally fashionable; but his influence 
on serious study is greater than before. From very various angles 
men are attempting to penetrate to the essence of his philosophy 
and throw light on its principles. He was fond of representing 
himself, in his own emphatic manner, as absolutely independent 
of previous thinkers and of his own age; but actually he was not 
independent of either so much as he asserts. He was both influ- 
enced by other philosophers and movements of thought, and also 
a link in the development of knowledge in the nineteenth century. 
Close acquaintance with his subject has enabled Hans Vaihinger, 
the well-known author of the “As-If’’ philosophy, to reveal one 
form of Nietzsche’s indebtedness and relatedness in Nietzsche als 
Philosoph.* His thesis is that Nietzsche’s view is Schopenhauer’s 


? Berlin, Pan-Verlag Kurt Metzner, G.m.b.H. 
* Fifth edition, enlarged, 1930. Langensalza, Hermann Beyer und Séhne. 
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theory of the will given a positive turn through the influence of 
Darwin's doctrine of the struggle for existence. The change con- 
sists in this, that wherever Schopenhauer preaches the renuncia- 
tion of life Nietzsche converts this into a powerful affirmation 
of it and a glorification of might. But it may be questioned 
whether Nietzsche really stands so near to Schopenhauer as Vai- 
hinger and most of his exponents assume, or whether Nietzsche's 
doctrine of will has not a fundamentally and absolutely different 
meaning from Schopenhauer’s, and was shaped by impressions 
and reflections in which Schopenhauer played no part. It is not 
possible to regard Schopenhauer as the father of Nietzsche's doc- 
trine of will. It is not even possible to say that Nietzsche was 
the son who in the course of his development reached a view that 
was the exact opposite of his father’s. It may well be doubted 
even whether Vaihinger’s account detects some of the deepest 
currents in Nietzsche’s dark spirit—whether it does not actually 
pass over some of the new ideas that we owe to this philosopher, 
for example in the sphere of history and the psychological inter- 
pretation of it. 

Naturally there are also a great many works that do not give 
a complete picture of a philosophical personality, but bring out 
some aspect of it, the understanding of which however is essential 
to the understanding of the whole. We have such a book, spe- 
cialized, and yet written with an eye on the system, in Seth 
Demel’s Platons Verhdltnis sur Mathematik.® This excellent work 
advances our knowledge in several respects. In the first place, 
it is a contribution to the history of Greek mathematics; secondly, 
it reveals the important part played by mathematics in the life 
and work of Plato’s Academy; thirdly, it throws light on the 
remarkable significance of mathematics not merely as a subject- 
matter but also as an example of method, as the ideal of science 
in the theory of Ideas. We see Plato gradually advancing to- 
wards an understanding of its importance. The first signs of it 
appear in the Gorgias. It becomes profounder in the Meno. It 
receives powerful impetus from his studies with Theodorus of 
Cyrene, and is fruitfully affected by congenial friends in the 
Academy, by Theaetetus of Athens, and by Eudoxus of Cnidus. 

* Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1929. 
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Demel is well aware that other factors besides mathematics were 
fundamental in the construction of Plato’s dialectic, but he quite 
justifiably confines himself to the part played by this study in 
the origin of the complicated pattern of the theory of Ideas. If 
we now ask what precisely was the service that mathematics did 
for Plato, the answer according to Demel is as follows. In math- 
ematics he became acquainted with a perfect example of strict 
method in science. This enabled him to give to the conception 
of knowledge, when he took up that problem, a definite content 
and a fixed form. He was able to orientate his notion of know- 
ledge on the pattern of mathematics. He also perceived the great 
and peculiar ability of this science to attain, in spite of the purely 
formal character of its conceptions, to knowledge of the percep- 
tible world. This it does through its objectification in the 
mathematical sciences of nature, while at the same time, by 
means of this enormously important achievement, it bridges the 
gap between the intellectual and the perceptible worlds. By his 
insight into this mediating function of mathematics Plato escapes 
the suspicion of being a dualist. He is a monist, though a critical 
and not a dogmatic one; his monism rests on a sound epistemo- 
logy. And in reaching an epistemology on which he could base 
his theory of Ideas he got decisive assistance from his insight 
into the nature of mathematics. Demel’s work constitutes an 
important defence of the view of Plato that was put forward 
especially by the Marburg school, to which he acknowledges him- 
self indebted. 

It is being said in Germany that for some time philosophy here 
has been going through a period of renewed vigor. The justifi- 
cation of this assertion is the intensive work now being done on 
the philosophy of Plato. The increase of research about him has 
given rise to numerous and various interpretations. In Die Pla- 
tondeutung der Gegenwart '° Hans Leisegang, who recently became 
a full professor at Jena, undertakes to sift and evaluate this new 
and very extensive literature. He shows that it falls into two 
distinct groups. One of these is purely scientific in intention, 
and seeks only to illuminate Plato’s mind. The other is impelled 
by an interest in the present, and seeks to discover how Plato 


1 Carlsruhe, G. Braun. (In the collection “‘Wissen und Wirken"’.) 
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can help us to understand and overcome the troubles of our own 
day. What Leisegang gives us is not merely an instructive view 
of the manifold work now being done on Plato, but also a picture 
of the main intellectual tendencies of our own time. We learn 
that “‘Plato to-day is being brought into connection with com- 
munism and socialism; and democrats with a Neo-Kantian phi- 
losophy, neo-mystics, neo-romantics, neo-conservative sociolo- 
gists, and German racial theorists, all go back to him somehow 
or other and seek for his companionship’’. Leisegang also shows 
clearly what manifold uses a philosophical system has! Many 
of these interpretations are nothing but the abuse of a great 
name! 
II 

Turning now to the systematic treatment of philosophy in Ger- 
many, we find all branches equally concerned in its development. 
This development depends upon the fact that philosophy recog- 
nizes the necessity of attempting to understand its own nature 
and to give an account of itself. One of the first thinkers to 
take this road was Wilhelm Dilthey. With perfect justice he has 
been compared with Ranke, and his descriptions of the develop- 
ment of mind and of philosophy in Europe have been declared 
equal to Ranke’s account of European political history. But his 
attitude towards this development was philosophical as well as 
historical, and, having absorbed it with a peculiar receptiveness 
and a wide range of vision, he sought to discover the general 
Weltanschauung implied in its rich variety. This was the origin 
of his great attempt to delineate certain comprehensive types into 
which European humanity, led by philosophy, had poured its 
beliefs about the world. We have an important part of this 
undertaking in his Weltanschauungslehre: Abhandlungen zur Phi- 
losophie der Philosophie,“ volume seven of his collected works. 
This book reveals the motives that go to the formation of a 
Weltanschauung. It shows the inner unity and relatedness of 
philosophical systems often centuries apart. It brings clearly 
and convincingly before us the fact that in the main there are 
only three fundamental forms by means of which Europe has 
tried to explain the mysterious variety of things: naturalism, 

" Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 
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which looks on reality as a system of material forces; the idealism 
of freedom, which interprets reality by means of man’s moral 
power ; and objective idealism, which understands reality as spirit. 
The roots of these Weltanschauungen lie, according to Dilthey, 
not in abstract thought but in life. In seeking to uncover their 
origin and nature he is therefore necessarily led to reflect on the 
secret of life, and his doctrine of Weltanschauungen is at the same 
time a ‘philosophy of life’, and one of the profoundest that we 
possess. 

Philosophy has not, however, confined this systematic exami- 
nation to itself, but extended it to the whole of culture; and thus 
it has become in fact what its conception demands that it always 
shall be, a criticism of culture in the highest sense. Now for 
many years our culture has reflected the views, valuations, and 
desires, of the so-called ‘bourgeois’. Hence philosophy’s criti- 
cism of culture has become a criticism of the bourgeois, especially 
a criticism of his ethics and a campaign against it. And the 
very years that saw the peak of that ethics and culture, roughly 
the time from the second third to the end of the nineteenth 
century, also produced the most violent opponents of the bour- 
geois, of his attitudes and beliefs. In the form of poetry the 
fight was carried on by Hdélderlin, Heine, and Strindberg; in that 
of religion by Kierkegaard. The scholars in it were Bachofen, 
Nietzsche's friend and colleague at Basel, and Nietzsche himself. 
The fundamental reason for this movement, in the course of 
which the bourgeois ideal was partly vanquished, at any rate in 
the realm of thought, was the disquieting perception that the 
whole of modern culture rests on a deepseated discord. What 
pure and honorable way is there out of the incurable contradic- 
tion between antiquity and Christianity? What are we really, 
Nietzsche asks, Greeks or Christians? How can we find a pat- 
tern of living in classical antiquity, when we base ourselves on 
the so-called Christian culture? As Nietzsche complains, we 
reach reconciliation only by lying compromises and ignoble de- 
ceptions. Upright natures refuse to join in this doublefacedness 
and halfheartedness, this patchwork of antiquity and Christi- 
anity. Alfred Baumler of Dresden has written a book explaining 
the feelings and points of view that led Bachofen and Nietzsche 
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to attack this optimistic harmonization of cultures. His Bachofen 
und Nietzsche“ gives a brief but brilliant picture of one of the 
most important struggles about culture in the recent past. Ac- 
cording to him the heroic purity of Nietzsche's solution lies in the 
fact that he decided without reservation in favor of Greece, the 
untamed force of which he refused to reduce, by a harmonizing 
and classicist interpretation, to Apolline mildness and motionless 
simplicity. What he valued most highly was not the Christian’s 
humility and devotion, but the Greek struggle and victory—or 
even disaster, which the turmoil of life itself seemed to justify 
and approve. Life does not humble and deny itself; it fights and 
conquers. Biaumler rightly maintains that Nietzsche’s great 
achievement was to make the conception of athletic competition 
the cardinal point of Greek culture. 

How then does Bachofen explain the antagonism that undeni- 
ably exists among the driving forces of European culture? He 
employs the fruitful means of representing antiquity as a symbol, 
and especially as a symbol through which to understand the 
relation between man and woman. The whole history of human- 
ity is a development of the struggle between the female material 
and the pure immaterial paternal principle. Ancient culture 
arises out of the eternally fruitful Mother-Earth and the religion 
connected therewith. It is overcome by the appearance and 
victory of the paternal principle, which is represented by Chris- 
tianity. The final healing and redemption lies with the male and 
father; the mother henceforth plays only a mediating and sub- 
ordinate part. Baumler well says that Bachofen, inspired by the 
symbolic meaning of the relation between the sexes, gave an 
entirely new picture of the history of mankind (p. 24). The man 
who looks at history symbolically is no longer a bourgeois; the 
bourgeois spirit is inimical to symbols (p. 46), because it is too ra- 
tionalistic, unimaginative, and confined. Baumler’s work shows 
that Bachofen and Nietzsche helped to produce a new form of 
life, a form that restores to myth and symbol their ancient and 
sacred dignity. 

By criticizing culture the philosopher at the same time neces- 
sarily helps to build it up. He does this most effectively when 


2 Zurich, Neue Schweizer Rundschau, 1929. 
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he gives us a philosophy of value, and uses it in order to solve the 
problems of education. A knowledge of values is the first requi- 
site for intelligent pedagogy, and for the establishment of ob- 
jective pedagogical standards. In his book Philosophie der Werte 
als Grundwissenschaft der pididagogischen Zieltheorie™ Siegfried 
Behn expresses this idea by saying that the real preamble of 
pedagogy is the metaphysics of value, and carries it out in detail 
with much caution and persuasiveness. He describes the origin 
of values and the way in which we come to grasp them. He 
constructs the world of values and goods for us in a most illumi- 
nating manner, sketches its main divisions, which support and 
affect both the individual and the community, and gives an 
instructive account of the dependence of particular educational 
systems on particular views about values and the world in gen- 
eral. In this excellent thinker we may observe that the Catholic 
point of view is absolutely no bar to an unprejudiced estimate of 
human life. His own estimate is full of the optimistic faith 
without which effective pedagogy is impossible. His optimism 
arises from a Christian religion and philosophy that convince 
him that only in the name of the Christian doctrines of faith and 
salvation can we realize our educational ideals and attain to the 
highest ethical ends. 

Pedagogy is the most important of the ways in which philo- 
sophy influences culture. But what is the condition of this study? 
We often hear the complaint that it has not yet reached the status 
of a science. And, in fact, the number of pedagogical writings 
that leave the reader with a feeling of dissatisfaction is very great. 
We may comfort ourselves with the following apt statement: 
“In our view the study of education now stands about where 
philosophy stood at the time of Bacon and Descartes’’ (p. 274). 
This comes from Die Pddagogik des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, 
ein kritischer Riickblick und programmatischer Ausblick.* The 
author, Georg Griinwald, who is well known for many noteworthy 
pedagogical writings, here attempts to correct this unfortunate 
state of affairs. He first gives us an instructive account, in a 
cautious and objective manner, of the main tendencies in the 
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contemporary theory of education. This leads to a critical ap- 
preciation of those tendencies, which in turn brings him to his 
main subject. In view of his Catholicism, and his insistence on 
the necessity of a philosophical and a theological pedagogy, it is 
interesting to note what a relatively high place he gives to the 
experimental study of education. The chapters on philosophical 
and theological theories of pedagogy contain copious valuable 
references to Catholic thinkers. The reader makes several new 
and useful acquaintances of a personal nature, and he also learns 
of many actual problems that are treated in Catholic works on 
teaching and catechism, but commonly neglected by the Prot- 
estants and the purely secular writers. 

But does not every attempt to construct a philosophical ethics 
or system of pedagogy rest on a philosophical knowledge of the 
nature of man? Insight into this fact is constantly growing 
among our students of these two subjects. Hence a philosophical 
anthropology is beginning to appear, partly suggested also by 
the general needs that have lately led to questions about the 
nature of man. One of its pioneers was Max Scheler. It already 
possesses a large number of workers and a goodly variety of 
types. We obtain an instructive picture of this new anthropo- 
logy, with its historical and philosophical presuppositions and 
the main branches of its development, in Die Wissenschaft vom 
Menschen in der Gegenwart,” by Friedrich Seifert, professor of 
philosophy in the Technische Hochschule at Munich. He shows 
that the new study arose in reaction against the exaggerations 
of a purely intellectualist view of man. At the same time he 
issues an impressive warning against the excessive cultivation of 
the irrational element, a fault that recent work is already falling 
into. The manysidedness of man’s nature demands an anthropo- 
logy itself constructed out of a dialectical manifold of factors. 
Seifert gives valuable suggestions for such a science, a science that 
must overcome not merely the onesidedness of intellectualism, 
but also the fashionable psycho-analytical point of view, while 
using both of these methods, before it can develop a truly com- 
prehensive picture of that Proteus—Man. 

In order to understand the nature of man it is essential to 

18 Berlin and Leipzig, Pan-Biicherei, Pan-Verlag Kurt Metzner, G.m.b.H. 
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consider the myths, Utopias, and flights of fancy, with the help 
of which he carries on his struggles, constructs the actual world, 
and reveals and realizes his nature and will. The deeper com- 
prehension of actual life demands a study and an interpretation 
of the great Utopias, the “wish-dreams that perpetually accom- 
pany human history”’. Professor Karl Mannheim, from whom 
this quotation is taken, has accordingly studied them in his clever 
and penetrating work, Jdeologie und Utopie.“* He reveals their 
inner essence and describes their main forms, with copious illus- 
trations from particular examples. He distinguishes four types 
or levels of Utopian thought and of its development in modern 
times: the orgiastic millenarianism of the anabaptists, the liberal 
and humanitarian ideal, the conservative ideal, and the socialist 
or communist Utopia. He reaches this illuminating classification 
by confining himself to political life. Under his guidance we 
obtain a sympathetic insight into the conflicts between different 
Utopias, their continual approximations to ‘reality’, and their 
origin in the desire to look into the future, a desire that science 
leaves unsatisfied. He also shows us the obscure hinterland out 
of which human history is emerging, and the equally obscure 
futures towards which it stumbles. 

In the creation of Utopian ideals a fundamental part is played 
by aesthetic considerations. It would perhaps be true to say that 
such constructions actually arise out of artistic needs, and con- 
stitute an artistic mode of treating reality. Until recently the 
study of art in Germany was essentially psychological in char- 
acter. Now, however, things have changed to the extent that 
we no longer look first for the psychological conditions of artistic 
creation, but seek to grasp the work of art itself as an objective 
manifestation of mind. In this effort we are turning back to our 
classical aesthetic speculation, that of Schiller, Schelling, Solger, 
and Hegel. The achievements of that movement are now ap- 
pearing in new editions. Weare indebted to Hermann Glockner, 
professor at Heidelberg, for an edition of Kuno Fischer's Diotima, 
Die Idee des Schénen, Philosophische Briefe." We have here a 
whole system of aesthetics, a whole metaphysics of the beautiful, 
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developed with amazing maturity by an author only twenty-five 
years old. The first edition appeared in 1849. Almost every 
line reveals the influence of Schiller. Like Schiller, Kuno Fischer 
regards beauty as being from the highest point of view the genius 
of the world. He does not, however, separate it from the forces 
of the moral and the religious spirit, but depicts it in its connec- 
tions therewith. It is easy to see how deeply he was affected by 
the noble classicism of Schiller’s style. These letters show the 
important place that Kuno Fischer holds among the Epigoni of 
classical idealism, as one of its most characteristic, impressive, 
and successful representatives. 

If Kuno Fischer represents the old speculative and metaphysi- 
cal way of looking at art, we are altogether in the modern view- 
point, and in the immediate proximity of art itself, when we 
come to Max Dessoir. His work has three outstanding charac- 
teristics: an extremely close relationship to the actual world of 
art, based on an intimate knowledge of it; an unusually developed 
capacity to analyze artistic creations without—as so often hap- 
pens—desecrating and destroying the secret illusion that sur- 
rounds every real work of art; and a talent, softened by a fine 
dislike of grandiloquent language, for the philosophical interpre- 
tation of the subject. All these qualities appear in his Bettrdge 
zur allgemeinen Kunstwissenschaft.'* Although his discussion is 
concerned with first principles, although he seeks to clarify the 
‘conception’ of art, although he states his own philosophical con- 
victions, he never for a moment loses touch with the actual aes- 
thetic objects. They are for him something sacred, to be protected 
from violent reduction to the grey uniformity of a system. His 
fundamental attitude is that ‘‘the intensive and extensive variety 
of the phenomena forbids the application of any single method 
and renders it difficult to construct a system’’. If this be pro- 
nounced scepticism, Dessoir accepts the name, as appears from 
his clever introduction “Scepticism in Aesthetics’’. He has nu- 
merous acquaintances among poets and musicians, and is as much 
at home in the studio as in the theatre. His love of the facts, 
which in his hands never become the playthings of mere the- 
oretical ratiocination, leads him to pay most careful attention to 
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the real nature of artistic objects. The work of art has its own 
peculiar laws, through which i, is assured of its own peculiar way 
of being. To work out these objective laws and these special 
forms of being is the chief purpose of that branch of inquiry 
which Dessoir has helped to create and to advance, and which, 
in accordance with his proposal and practice, is known as “ All- 
gemeine Kunstwissenschaft’’. From the standpoint of this ob- 
jectivism he has produced fruitful discussions concerning prac- 
tically all branches of art, the verbal as well as the visual and 
the auditory. The first is dealt with in “‘Goethe’s Faust ’’, “‘The 
Play within a Play ’, and “The Artforms of Philosophy”. Visual 
art is finely discussed in “‘On Describing Statues”, and auditory 
art in the moving speech over the coffin of Ferruccio Busoni. 
We may conclude our survey of new publications devoted to 
particular philosophical disciplines by noticing some remarkable 
works in theology and the philosophy of religion. We observe that 
the older study of religion, which was pre-eminently historical, 
is giving place to a purely philosophical and systematic method. 
This is true even of books whose purpose appears to be specifically 
historical; they too arise out of a philosophical impulse and pre- 
sent their subject in a philosophical light. The modern develop- 
ments of theology, and especially the so-called dialectical school 
of Barth, Gogarten, Brunner, etc., have made the figure of Luther 
once more the centre of interest. For this by no means super- 
ficial reason, if for no other, the following work demands careful 
attention: Luthers Ethik in thren Grundsziige dargestellt,° by Ott- 
mar Dittrich, the wellknown historian of ethics, who has already 
given us several important and illuminating books on the history 
of western views about morality. It is a work of amazing thor- 
oughness and solidity. He shows that the fundamental religious 
source of Luther’s reformation lay in a reformation of faith. He 
thought of faith in general not as a subjective activity, nor as a 
personal quality of the individual, but as an “‘active and mighty 
thing’. To him it was a tremendous reality, a metaphysical 
truth of the first rank; “faith”, he says, ‘“‘is the substance of 
God”. That is why he refuses to hear of philosophical specu- 
lations and learned abstract discussions about the essence of God; 
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that is why reason seems to him a “whore’’ who violates God's 
majesty. The presupposition of his ethics is therefore not phi- 
losophy but a theology of faith. Himself wholly anchored in 
God, he makes all ethical commandments find their root in God's 
will and word. His ethics like his theology is not anthropo- 
centric but theocentric or Christocentric. Hence the positive- 
ness of his ethical injunctions, unimpeded by any compromises, 
and grounded in the unconditioned as he himself was grounded 
in the unconditioned. Dittrich draws this thoroughly absolutist, 
theonomic ethics with a sure hand. He enables us to see into 
the innermost being of one of those really great men who deter- 
mined and still uninterruptedly determine our modern destiny. 
We saw above that German aesthetics has received important 
stimulation from speculative idealism. The same is true of our 
philosophy of religion. Hence our keen interest in Hegel. The 
present revival of Hegel-studies favors Georg Lasson’s excellent 
new editions of his works, and these new editions in turn are 
furthering the revival.2® Hegel’s Vorlesungen tiber die Beweise 
vom Dasein Gottes probably form one of the high points of the 
philosophy of religion, and those who can estimate the place of 
religion in the development of the spirit will know why the great- 
est systematic student of the philosophy of spirit had to give 
such intimate attention to that subject. As a philosopher and a 
metaphysician he could not echo the banal assertion that religion 
rests solely on faith and is essentially the expression and witness 
of that. ‘‘ However much religion rests on feeling, thought re- 
mains necessary to it.” Naturally this does not mean thought 
of the primitive kind exemplified by ordinary rationalism and by 
the demonstrations of the mere understanding. Hegel agrees 
with Kant, the great destroyer of the traditional proofs of God's 
existence, that, when it is proposed to justify faith by knowledge, 
the excogitations of the mere understanding must fail on prin- 
ciple. He has thrown light into the farthest depths of the rela- 
tion between faith and knowledge, between immediate and medi- 
ate apprehension, between feeling, heart, and head (Lectures 2, 
3 and 4). ‘‘The proofs of God’s existence arose from the desire 


20 Vorlesungen iiber die Beweise vom Dasein Gottes, by G. F. W. Hegel, edited 
by Georg Lasson; and Einfiihrung in Hegels Religionsphilosophie, by Georg Lasson. 
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to satisfy thought and reason.” Lasson’s Einfiihrung in Hegels 
Religions philosophie succeeds brilliantly in its aim of introducing 
the reader to various points of view from which the approach 
to Hegel’s philosophy of religion is less difficult. It is not indeed 
light reading. But that is to the good, for if a man wishes to 
enter into the mind of such a mighty constructor of conceptions 
as Hegel he must not shun trouble and must not underestimate 
the difficulties. On the mountain-tops of thought the wind 
blows icy-keen. The authors of the true classics of philosophy 
were not easy chatterers. It is a sign of their greatness that they 
were incapable of descending to a conversational way of writing. 

The most determined opponents of the empirical and historical 
estimate of religion are the representatives of “‘dialectical’’ theo- 
logy. They base religion on the metaphysics of God’s word, on 
religious realism, and on the metaphysical objectivity of faith. 
The subjectification of religion is, according to them, partly re- 
sponsible for the present relativization and dissolution of our 
spiritual life, since it has endangered all objective and ontological 
values, including those of authority and piety. Gogarten as- 
serts *! that the disappearance of piety and of respect for authority 
is one of the cancers of our time, and a great number of voices 
echo him. If we once admitted that we were living in an age 
which had taken for its banner the proscription of all authority— 
a charge that cannot be proved in such a universal form—we 
should have to assent without reserve to our author’s conviction 
that human life is impossible apart from authority and obedience 
and the restraint that goes with them. But what precisely are 
authority and restraint, and how are they to be strengthened and 
restored? That is the question. Gogarten calls for the renewal 
of the reign of God. All true being comes from God, and unless 
He determines it life becomes a prey to the devil and his lies. 
But with this article of faith Gogarten sails too fast over the 
profound problems of our life. He strains towards a (theological) 
decision of the question, based on the cry of ‘back to God’. But 
is it even possible for modern man to obey this cry? And if not, 
must he be condemned out of hand? Gogarten’s demand is good 


*1 Wider die Achtung der Autoritét, by Friedrich Gogarten. Jena, Eugen Die- 
derichs. 
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in principle, and agrees with man’s highest ethical needs. But 
the means by which he hopes to see it realized are unacceptable 
to a humanity that is striving for new ways of satisfying its 
longing for God and the Infinite. 

The “‘dialectical”’ theologians are natural fighters, and Go- 
garten is so more than all. His unusual and striking personality 
has aroused interest even outside theological circles, and so made 
a literary account of him worth while. In Friedrich Gogarten ™ 
Gottlob Wieser has given a clear picture of his fundamental 
attitude, his passionate rejection of the philosophical idealism 
descended from Kant and Fichte, his unshakable acceptance of 
the Christian and Lutheran way of thinking, based wholly on 
faith in the word of God as revealed in the Bible, and his powerful 
fight for a theology cleared of all philosophy and speculation. 
Gogarten finds the cause of the impending collapse of our morality 
in the illusion, taught and cherished by idealism, that man is the 
foundation and measure of all things. He holds this doctrine to 
be intolerably far from reality and utterly incapable of helping 
us; it dangles before us the lying dream that man is free and 
creative. By calling upon us to recognize once more that we are 
not confident creators, but simple and helpless creatures of God, 
Gogarten expresses a general tendency of present spiritual life. 
We are living amidst an almost universal reaction against intel- 
lectualism, of which he is one of the most energetic representa- 
tives. It has gripped the realm of theology, and its intention is 
that man’s relation to the church shall once again be regulated 
as Luther would ordain. 

There is another school that seeks to avoid the onesidedness 
of the “‘dialectical’’ theology. While not abandoning the meta- 
physical foundations of religion, it tries to take account also of 
its historical side. Erich Seeberg takes this comprehensive point 
of view in his Ideen zur Theologie der Geschichte des Christentums.* 
On the one hand, Christianity is, as the manifestation of the 
‘spirit’, above time and history, an eternal reality; on the other 
hand it has a particular existence and exercises an actual his- 
torical influence. Seeberg holds that the eternal and the tem- 


22 Jena, Eugen Diederichs. 
*3 Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer. 
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poral aspects must not be torn asunder. His conviction finds 
expression in the fundamental Christian view that the Spirit 
must become Word, that the eternal God must receive concrete 
historical form, and that He has done so in the person of Jesus 
Christ. This is what is meant by ‘incarnation’, the fundamental 
conception of Christianity. The continuous incarnation of God 
gives the meaning of history; it is to be understood as the reve- 
lation of God, and it enables us to understand the special forms 
that Christianity has taken at various times and places. See- 
berg depicts the two main types of this religion, the eastern and 
the western. As a theologian he never forgets that Christianity 
cannot be comprehended by any conceptual abstractions, nor by 
any conceptual theory, but only through its historical reality, its 
revelation as an actual force, its ‘being’, with which it fulfills the 
development of man. 

However much attention we may give to the metaphysical side 
of Christianity and of religion in general, we must not lose sight 
of its historical origins and conditions. Its great paradox is that 
it is at once the greatest metaphysical and the greatest historical 
fact. Hence it is essential to take account of its growth. Long 
and thorough researches have led Rudolf Kittel to the conviction 
that the absolutely fixed point from which we can understand 
Post-Mosaic religion, and perhaps even the oldest religion that 
Israel ever had, is the religion of Canaan.** This great historian 
shows that Israel's religion took shape within historical times, in 
Palestine, and in the course of violent conflict with the old heathen 
myths which it found in possession. We have another important 
addition to the history of religion in Die Religion der Erde in 
Einzeldarstellungen, volume two of the series ‘‘ Wissenschaft und 
Kultur’’.2> This consists of lectures given by some of the leading 
professors at the university of Vienna during the winter of 1927- 
28. Thus Karl Beth spoke on “‘ The Religions of the Primitives”’, 
Robert Reininger on ‘‘The Religion of the Indians”, Fritz Wilke 
on “The Judaeo-Israelitish Religion”, and soon. It is becoming 
continually clearer how much the heathens have bequeathed to 
the Jewish and the Christian religions. We have a new and out- 


™ Die Religion des Volkes Israel, 2d ed., 1929. Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer. 
* Leipzig and Vienna, Franz Deuticke, 1929. 
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standing illustration of it in Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran 
auf Grund der Quellen dargestellt2* by the Swiss scholar Emil 
Abegg. We learn that Hinduism, Buddhism, and Parseeism, 
already had their widely spread beliefs in a Messiah, beliefs 
rooted in eternal psychological needs. In order that he may hope 
to see his desire realized, and may expect to share in Paradise, 
man needs a solid visible surety, someone who has as it were 
guaranteed the fulfilment of this longing by his personal oath. 
In his dual position, as both man and God, the Messiah is a very 
typical religious symbol. 

In Selbstdarstellungen: Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegen- 
wart,” edited by Erich Stange, we have a vivid picture of the 
study of religion in Germany. Here we learn to know such 
important Protestant and Catholic students as Friedrich Loofs 
and Karl Beth, Hans Lietzmann and Paul Wernle, Hartmann 
Grisar, S. J. and Josef Mausbach. The development of these 
men plunges us right into the decisive questions of theology. 
This book gives striking pictures of Catholic and of Protestant 
minds, of Catholic and of Protestant modes of education, of 
study, and of viewing the world; and through these men we learn 
to understand the peculiar nature of their subject. 


Ill 


Like the Christian, heathen Rome is continually claiming our 
closest attention afresh. Nowadays the question that most espe- 
cially troubles us is why the old, glorious imperial Rome declined 
and fell. Since many of us feel that our own civilization is 
heading towards an inevitable fall, we look for historical parallels 
by which to understand our situation. All centuries have in- 
uired into the reasons for Rome’s collapse. In his unusually 
interesting book Der Untergang Roms im abendldndischen Denken: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichtsschreibung und zum Dekadensproblem,* 
Walter Rehm shows that down the ages of Europe there runs a 
discussion of this tragic spectacle, the fall of the Roman republic 
and of the whole ancient culture. Among the participants are 
Polybius the Greek, Augustine the Church Father, Dante and 


% Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co. Eight photographs. 
2? Leipzig, Felix Meiner. 
% Leipzig, Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
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Petrarch, Machiavelli and Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Gibbon, the great English historian, and Nietzsche, who devoted 
much attention to the problem of decadence in general. Some 
thinkers trace the collapse to the hidden will of God, others to 
the disappearance of the old virtues and moral forces that had 
once produced Rome’s greatness. Supporters of naturalism see 
in it the consequence of the laws of organic nature, which govern 
death as well as growth and maturity. In view of present events 
we cannot help smiling as we read in Rehm how the Romans 
accused the Christians and the Christians the Romans of causing 
the fall. To the universalist the nationalist seemed responsible, 
and to the nationalist the universalist; it is always the other man 
who is to blame. Gibbon and Nietzsche close the discussion 
with what is perhaps the true view: the real cause of the inner 
dissolution of Rome, and of the whole ancient world, was Christi- 
anity; Christian slave-morality dug Rome’s grave. 

We obtain an unusually important picture of an element in 
present culture from Friedrich Wolters’ Book Stefan George und 
die Blatter fiir die Kunst: Deutsche Geistesgeschichte seit 1890.?° 
The importance of Stefan George and his great crowd of followers 
is not confined to their mastery of lyric and epic. Wolters shows 
that Stefan George is not merely a great poet but also a priest, 
determined to teach and improve his age and people. Indignant 
at the ill-omened developments of the last few decades, he pro- 
claims the necessity of anew humanism. He and his companions 
are struggling devotedly to build a new humanity. They desire 
not merely to write poems and novels perfect in form, but also 
to lead men towards a new way of living, more noble in spirit 
and more elevated in moral tone. Their instrument is art; in it 
they claim to detect, or hope to create, the power to accomplish 
this high mission. 

The influence of the Jesuits has made itself felt in almost every 
sphere of human activity throughout the last four centuries. 
Yet what false and inadequate judgments we are always passing 
on this order. It takes unusual ripeness of knowledge and calm- 
ness of mind to make an unprejudiced estimate of the personality 
and achievements of St. Ignatius Loyola and his followers; but 
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we now have a book that most admirably enables us to reach a 
just and unhampered opinion, namely Réné Fiilép-Miller’s Macht 
und Geheimnis der Jesuiten: Kultur-historische Monographie In 
no less than 576 pages the author gives an exemplary account 
of that mighty creation which has placed itself with passionate 
devotion and with military discipline at the service of the Cath- 
olic faith. It is a vivid and realistic picture, while at the same 
time the scholarship is thoroughly trustworthy. Fiilép-Miller 
takes us through the salons of Parisian society, up the Jesuit 
observatories, out to the wild country of South America, into 
the ceremonial halls of China. We go to the court of Ivan the 
Terrible and to that of the Polish Jagiellos. Everywhere we see 
that the brothers of the order played a decisive part. There is 
a specially interesting chapter on “‘The Ethics of the Jesuits”’, 
where the author discusses the meaning and value of the maxim 
that the end sanctifies the means. We become familiar with 
Jesuit psychology, ethics, theology, and metaphysics. We see 
the extreme cleverness that the order displays in dealing with 
the advances of modern science and in adapting itself to newly 
gained knowledge. In fine, we perceive how largely the Jesuits 
have shared in the growth and formation of our whole modern 
culture. 

We may close this report by pointing to a German scholar 
whose work has been done in the United States, namely the late 
Kuno Francke, who was professor of the history of German cul- 
ture at Harvard University. His Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika: 
Erinnerungen*® is an interesting book. He was responsible for 
the founding of the Germanisches Museum at that university, 
and he tells us how this important work arose, what purposes 
lay behind it, and what influence it has had on scholarship and 
history. He mentions with grateful warmth the magnificent 
support that he received from his American colleagues and from 
many German-Americans. He also describes, with touching 
honesty, the painful estrangements brought about by the world- 


war. When the war was over he set himself once more to the 
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task of mending the broken relations. His lifework is an in- 
spiring demonstration of the power of science and philosophy to 
reconcile peoples and bind them together, a power that every 
true scientist and every true philosopher must serve. 


ARTHUR LIEBERT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 











DISCUSSION 
TWO NEW LOGIC BOOKS! 


HE simultaneous appearance of the first two books specifically 

designed to induce beginning students into the ways of logic as 
conceived by the mathematical logicians affords a unique opportunity 
to discuss certain claims and doctrines advanced by representative ad- 
vocates of this school of thought. Here we have in skeleton outline, 
stripped bare, as it were, of all technical superfluities and unessential 
elaborations, a simple yet authoritative presentation of what claims 
to be a highly generalized development of Aristotelian logic. 

In this spirit Stebbing declares, for example, that “there are con- 
siderable grounds for supposing that, in recognizing that the ideal of 
logic is the exhibition of form, the mathematical logicians are carrying 
on the work which Aristotle himself initiated . . . throughout the 
book emphasis is laid upon the continuity of some of Aristotle’s doc- 
trines with those of the mathematical logicians’’.2 And Eaton makes 
the same claim, with even greater assurance. ‘‘ Mathematical logic”’, 
he affirms, ‘‘carries forward to a high level of generality the same un- 
dertaking which Aristotle’s Organon accomplished on a much more 
limited scale, namely a formal analysis of inferential relationships be- 
tween propositions.” * 

In what follows I shall first question the legitimacy of this assumed 
line of descent from Aristotle’s Organon to Whitehead and Russell's 
Principia Mathematica and beyond, and then I shall go on to consider 
the two closely associated claims that the mathematical logicians have 
effected a great generalization of traditional logic and that in the last 
analysis logic and pure mathematics are essentially one. No other 

1 General Logic, An Introductory Survey, by Ralph M. Eaton (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931), A Modern Introduction to Logic, by L. S. Stebbing 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1930). After this discussion was written there 
came into my hands a work by Hugo Dingler, Philosophie der Logik und der Arith- 
metik (Munich, 1931), which, I was delighted to find, contains several of the criti- 
cisms independently arrived at in the course of my own article. I welcome this 
coincidence as showing that at least some of my criticisms are due neither to mere 
captiousness nor to metaphysical bias, but are such as would occur to any unpreju- 
diced student of logic. 


2 Op. cit., p. ix. 
8 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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issues, such as those involved in their treatment of induction, raised 
by the two works before us, will be dealt with in this discussion. 


1. So far as the first contention is concerned, I shall maintain rather 
that the mathematical logician’s conception of the nature and function 
of logic is as different as may be from the Aristotelian conception. 

According to the former, logic is a “science of pure form” (Stebbing); 
it is “‘the science that exhibits all the relationships permitting valid 
inference that hold between various kinds of propositions considered 
merely in respect of their form’’ (Eaton). Thus logic considers only 
the form of propositions and of arguments, and entirely disregards 
their subject-matter. In other words, form and matter are conceived 
of as independent, at any rate so far as demonstrative or deductive 
reasoning is concerned. As we shall see below, this means that logic is 
to supply not only the principles according to which we reason de- 
monstratively (as Aristotle taught), but also the principles or premises 
from which we reason (which Aristotle would certainly have regarded 
as impossible). And both sets of principles are asserted to be purely 
formal, devoid of all experiential content. At least such was the 
original ideal of this school of thought; but, as will come out presently, 
there is a good deal of wavering, on the part of our immediate author- 
ities, on this score, as on a number of others. 

According to Aristotle, on the other hand, form and matter are in- 
separable, if distinguishable, aspects of all things. As Stebbing herself 
points out, Aristotle “‘ was the first to conceive of reflective thinking 
as itself the subject-matter of a special science . . . he took as his 
model the argumentative discussions of Socrates . . . [and] later... 
investigated the structure of mathematical reasoning’’.* In other 
words, as is generally recognized, he was examining the forms exhibited 


Ld 


in various reasonings, and to represent these forms as independent of 
matter is the very last thing he would have thought of doing. 

The divergence between these two schools of thought may thus be 
put as one between thinking of form as something independent of any 
matter and thinking of it as something inherent in any matter capable 
of precisely that form. It is true, of course, that logic, as well as all 
the other sciences, investigates the forms of certain phenomena, forms 
which remain the same in an indefinite number and in a great variety 
of instances. But logic, again like all the other sciences, studies the 
forms in the phenomena and not apart from them. How could the 
physicist discover the forms, the laws and principles of electricity, ex- 
cept by a scientific investigation of actual electrical phenomena? And 


* Op. cit., DP. 478, 479. 
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how could the logician discover the forms, the laws and principles of 
thought, except by a scientific study of actual reasonings—which 
reasonings thus constitute the ‘matter’ of the science of logic? 

This difference regarding the relation of form to matter is well 
brought out in the discussion by both writers of the nature and func- 
tion of definition. Thus, according to Eaton, “we find Aristotle hold- 
ing, on the one hand, that the primary truths of science are indemon- 
strable definitions stating what the essences of certain things are; and, 
on the other, we read in the works of some modern logicians [i.e. White- 
head and Russell] that ‘a definition is, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject in which it occurs’ and ‘is not true or false’. This wide 
divergence of opinion springs from two utterly different interpretations 
of the term ‘definition’. Aristotle is speaking always of real defini- 
tions, while recent logic tends to treat all definitions as verbal or nom- 
inal.”"* And as if confirming this statement Stebbing explains that 
“the development of the generalization of logic is closely connected 
with the distinction between real and nominal definition. If all 
definitions are real, then the objects to which the definitions refer 
must be given by intuition in the case of those definitions that form 
the basis of deductive systems.”"* Obviously this last is quite con- 
trary to the spirit of mathematical logic. All definitions, being purely 
nominal, are, as Whitehead and Russell declare, “theoretically super- 
fluous”. Indeed, how could it be otherwise, given that the ‘ primitive 
propositions’ upon which all deductive reasoning is supposedly based, 
are declared to be strictly devoid of all content, absolutely formal, and 
therefore meaningless? 

Yet neither Stebbing nor Eaton is prepared to accept this doctrine 
without considerable qualification, with the result that one is left in 
doubt as to their own precise teaching on the matter. In one of his 
many significant footnotes, for example, Eaton declares that, “with 
reference to the ‘nominal definitions’ of Principia Mathematica the 
present writer believes them not to be nominal at all. . . . Only a 
single word (or symbol) could be given a nominal definition in the 
strict sense, for it has no structure. The existence of structure in a 
propositional expression is already the existence of an independent 
framework of meaning; that which has an independent meaning can be 
analyzed, or shown to be equivalent to, some other independent mean- 
ing, but it cannot be nominally defined.’’’ And Stebbing observes 

that “the correct analysis of a symbolic expression is enlightening 

5 Op. cit., pp. 204, 295. 


* Op. cit., p. 482. 
7 Op. cil., p. 300, n. I. 
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since it shows what we meant when we used the defined expression ’’.® 
In other words, it is as if these writers were acute enough to see the 
impossibility of maintaining the position adopted by Whitehead and 
Russell, yet not acute enough to realize that as a result of such quali- 
fications the whole structure of mathematical logic totters dangerously 
over their heads. 

This is only one of an indefinite number of illustrations that could 
be adduced to show that the abstract formalism of mathematical 
logic is anything but continuous with the Aristotelian way of thinking. 
But since our discussion of the other claims mentioned above will inci- 
dentally illustrate the same fact it seems unnecessary further to labor 
the point here. 

2. Let us turn, then, to an examination of the second claim advanced 
by our authorities, namely that mathematical logic has succeeded 
in generalizing enormously the principles of Aristotelian logic. The 
question that naturally occurs to the reader at the very beginning is, 
of course, how a treatment of logical problems so entirely different from 
the Aristotelian can logically claim to be a generalization of the latter. 
And my unequivocal reply will be that it cannot. 

I shall consider this claim under three heads: (a) concerning the 
nature of propositions, (b) the meaning of implication, and (c) the 
rules or principles of demonstration. 

(a) According to the mathematical logicians, only the so-called 
subject-predicate type of simple proposition was recognized by the 
Aristotelian tradition, and it has been left to them to demonstrate the 
existence and greater significance of various ‘relational’ types. Fur- 
thermore, the ‘traditional’ logician is charged with total neglect of an 
important distinction between general and singular propositions, and 
with the endeavor to reduce all forms of complex proposition to the 
simple subject-predicate type. 

To the present writer it is obvious that the class determined by the 
phrase ‘traditional logician’, as used above, is, in the jargon of our 
contemporaries, an excellent example of the null-class. A more correct 
statement, unless the intention be to fight a man of straw, would be 
that representatives of the tradition recognized, in their own way, 
and in the light of their own principles, types of proposition which give 
expression to practically all of the distinctions mentioned above, and 
to other, much more important ones besides. And it could be shown, 
I think, that the two different classifications result from the two 
essentially different attitudes towards the formal element in thought 
emphasized at the beginning of our discussion. 

s ~ cil., D. 441. 
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At all events the principle in terms of which the mathematical logi- 
cian classifies propositions is that of quantity. This, I contend, is 
what is most characteristic in his treatment of propositions, namely 
that all other distinctions are so far as may be reduced to those of ex- 
tension. That is to say, extension and intension are treated as 
mutually exclusive alternatives, and traditional logicians are accused 
of proceeding on the basis of the latter, whereas the new way of think- 
ing chooses the former alternative. It would be more accurate to say, 
however, that traditionally formal logic has emphasized the exten- 
sional aspect of terms at the expense of the intensional aspect, but 
that many, including certain formal logicians, have insisted that in the 
last analysis these are inseparable aspects, not mutually exclusive 


alternatives at all. Furthermore, the mathematical logician applies, 
or endeavors to apply, this distinction not only to terms, but to 
‘relations’, propositions, and implications as well. But as noted 


above, there are certain instances where, against their natural inclina- 
tions, our authorities reluctantly concede that intension is prior to 
extension—for example, in the determination of both null and infinite 
classes. Even such concessions reveal the same confusion of thought, 
however, for, as Aristotle already recognized, neither aspect (being but 
an aspect and not an alternative) can be prior to the other; everywhere 
and always they are inseparable. And this it is important to bear 
in mind in connection with the attempt (referred to below) to ‘deduce’ 
pure mathematics from ‘logical’ premises. 

Our point concerning the classification of propositions can be illus- 
trated by reference to the distinction between singular and universal 
categorical propositions. Russell ignorantly claims, and our authori- 
ties uncritically follow him in this, that this distinction was first made 
clear by Frege and Peano. Now if this means that earlier logicians 
failed to note any difference between the two types of proposition, 
then the assertion is certainly false. What most ‘traditional’ logic 
books correctly point out is that for purposes of the simple categorical 
syllogism the difference is inconsequential; and obviously they could 
not make such a statement as this unless they recognized some differ- 
ence. But what is of more recent origin is the way of making the dis- 
tinction turn upon purely quantitative considerations. That is to say, 
in a singular proposition, according to Russell and his followers, we 
have the relation of a member to a class, i.e. of class-membership, 
whereas in a universal proposition we have the relation of one class to 
another, i.e. of class-inclusion. But surely even the traditional logi- 
cians were not unaware of the difference between the distributive and 
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the collective sense of terms! The fallacies of composition and divi- 
sion are among the most universally recognized of all. 

The real difference between the two types of proposition, however, is 
much more profound, and whether noted by the traditional logicians 
or not, is certainly not adequately grasped by the mathematical logi- 
cians. The difference is not merely one between the relations of class- 
membership and class-inclusion, but ultimately involves the distinction 
between categorical and hypothetical propositions. In other words, 
the true or generic as distinguished from the merely enumerative uni- 
versal is more properly expressed, as both Eaton and Stebbing seem to 
concede, in hypothetical form. According to this, the usually accepted 
view, the categorical form is appropriate only to the expression of 
mere matters of fact, and simply affirms that so and so, or such and 
such, is the case, while the hypothetical form is appropriate to a higher 
level of knowledge, to the expression of necessary as distinguished 
from merely de facto connection of content. Conversely, where we 
have de facto connection of content, the categorical type of proposition 
is naturally used to give it expression, whereas when we have necessary 
connection we use the hypothetical form. And this illustrates nicely 
our thesis that—for logic as for every other science—form and matter 
are inseparable. 

But while this point is conceded in one breath it is retracted in the 
next. Such universal propositions may be construed, according to our 
authorities, as “‘ propositional functions’’. Take for example ‘All ig- 
norant people are superstitious’. This statement could more properly 
be rendered ‘If a person is ignorant he is superstitious’. Expressed as 
a propositional function this becomes: ‘For all x's, if x is ignorant, 
x is superstitious’. And Eaton observes that such an expression “does 
not require the existence of values of x for which ‘x is A’ and ‘x is B’ 
are true. . . . We accept many hypothetical propositions as true 
though their antecedent and consequence are both always false. A 
good example is Newton's law, ‘If no external force acts upon a body, 
it will continue indefinitely at rest or in uniform motion in a straight 
line’. Bodies that are not acted upon by external forces do not exist; 
nor do bodies that continue uniformly at rest or in a straight line. In 
such cases, the implication seems to mean more than that there are 
merely no instances in which the antecedent is true and the consequent 
false. . . . We are contemplating what Bosanquet calls ‘an abstract 
nexus of content’, a necessary connection of universals. We need not 
maintain that ‘x is A implies x is B, for all x's’ means nothing more than 
that the possibility, ‘x is A’ true and ‘x is B’ false, is excluded for all 
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particular x's’. But it does at least mean this. . . . The full meaning 
of implication is difficult to determine. It brings before us the pro- 
blem of the ‘extensional’ as against the ‘intensional’ interpretation of 
logical relationships.’’* But as is pointed out later, the extensional 
interpretation is the one consistently adhered to by this school of 
logicians. And this means that the necessary connection of universals 
is ignored, that the fundamental distinction insisted upon by other 
logicians, between an ‘enumerative’ and a ‘true’ or ‘generic’ universal, 
is simply dropped out of account. Instead of introducing basically 
new distinctions between different types of proposition, then, we find 
a deliberate disregard of some of the most significant ones. 

And the same thing happens, one might add, in the case of the dis- 
junctive proposition. It too is given an ‘extensional’ interpretation 
that effectively robs it of its unique significance, and reduces it to the 
level of the categorical enumerative universal. For all his vaunted 
emphasis on ‘form’, there is no understanding, on the part of the math- 
ematical logician, of the import for knowledge of such elemental dis- 
tinctions of form as those exhibited by categorical, hypothetical and 
disjunctive propositions respectively. 

So far, then, the claim to have effected a great generalization of the 
traditional logic of propositions seems scarcely to be borne out by the 
facts. But we have yet to consider the case of ‘relational’ propositions, 
the source of so much self-glorification on the part of the mathematical 
logicians, and one of the main justifications for their oft-repeated and 
absurd assertion that “during the last half-century greater advances 
have been made [in the field of logic] than in the whole of the preceding 
period from the time of Aristotle’ (Stebbing). 

It may be as well to refer here to the unfortunate terminology em- 
ployed in this connection. To distinguish ‘subject-predicate’ from 
‘relational’ propositions, after the fashion of most logicians of the 
present time, is to conceal the all-important fact that all propositions 
are embodiments of relationships. It is easy to see how a whole host 
of misconceptions might arise from such misleading terminology, and 
in fact many recent works on logic, including those under discussion, 
have seriously erred in this respect. To the failure to recognize what 
is the most essential characteristic of all propositions is no doubt due 
the excessive emphasis upon ‘relations’ by certain metaphysicians and 
logicians, and the neglect of types of deductive inference other than the 
one involving simple categorical propositions may also in part be traced 


to this cause. 


* Op. cil.. pp. 176, 177. 
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At all events, these so-called relational propositions have as a matter 
of fact sometimes been classified by traditional logicians as a more or 
less important subdivision of the categorical type, the so-called subject- 
predicate propositions constituting another subdivision of the same 
type. That the latter were recognized first, and that some logicians 
have attempted to reduce not only other subdivisions of the categorical 
type, but also other distinct types, such as the hypothetical and the 
disjunctive, to this form, merely illustrates the universal human vice of 
trying to reduce the more complex and the higher to the more simple 
and the lower. 

Thus it seems clear that all that our contemporaries can fairly claim 
as original in their treatment of relational propositions is the classifica- 
tion of the different kinds of relation—transitive, intransitive, sym- 
metrical, asymmetrical, etc.—with which, by now, everybody is famil- 
iar. At least as early as Leibniz thinkers were aware of such differ- 
ences between various species of categorical proposition, as witness 
the fact that logicians of different schools have customarily referred 
to several species of non-syllogistic deductive argument such as the 
a fortiori and those based upon the properties of numerical, temporal, 
spatial, family and other simple relationships or systems. So that it is 
only the extreme emphasis placed upon relational propositions and 
inferences, and their treatment from an abstract formalistic point of 
view, for which novelty can really be claimed. 

To sum up this part of our discussion. The only contribution that 
the mathematical logicians have made to the ‘logic of propositions’ 
is in their explicit recognition and detailed classification of the so-called 
relational propositions. But this advance, which, nota bene, is re- 
stricted to the very limited domain of the simple categorical proposi- 
tion, is more than offset by their failure to maintain the proper dis- 
tinctions between categorical propositions on the one hand, and hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive propositions on the other. By their ex- 
tensional rendering of universal propositions in terms of propositional 
functions they have broken down these all-important distinctions, 
and concealed from themselves, in so doing, the essential difference 
between the degrees of insight or understanding represented by these 
various types of proposition. In other words, instead of attaining 
greater generality, by a closer approach to pure form, unadulterated 
by irrelevant matter, these logicians have simply ignored essential 
differences of form as exhibited in various matters. 

(b) This brings us to the second subdivision of our immediate sub- 
ject, namely, an examination of the meaning of implication, and es- 
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pecially of the pretensions to have greatly generalized the processes of 
deductive inference recognized by the ‘traditional’ logicians. 

Implication is defined as equivalent to the disjunctive assertion, 
‘Either p is false or q is true’, where p and q stand for propositions. 
More precisely, this is called material implication, and contrasted, by 
both Eaton and Stebbing, with necessary implication, or deductive 
inference in the ordinary sense of the word. And Eaton observes that 
“the requirement fulfilled by a material implication, that the antecedent 
true and the consequent false does not in fact occur, is the widest condi- 
tion of being an implication at all, and is also fulfilled by a necessary 
implication. The latter adds the further requirement of a ‘nexus of 
content’ in the realm of possibility.""'® Now the claim is advanced, 
in the light of the above definitions, that “ material implication is a 
weaker and looser relation than necessary implication. It covers all 
the cases of the latter and a great deal more.’’"' In other words, the 
former type of implication is asserted to be much more general than 
the latter; and since only the latter type was recognized by the tradi- 
tional logicians we have here, supposedly, another illustration of the 
generalizations effected by mathematical logic. 

Let us examine this claim for a moment. Suppose we return to the 
definition given above, that ‘p implies q’ is the equivalent of the dis- 
junction ‘either p is false or qis true’. Taking this disjunction in the 
ordinary way, as a premise of a disjunctive reasoning, and supplying 
another premise, we may construct the following arguments: (1) p is 
false; therefore q is not true; i.¢., q is false. (2) p is not false; i.e., 
p is true; therefore q is true. It is further asserted, on the highly 
questionable ground that a disjunction does not exclude the possibility 
of both alternatives being true, i.e. on the ground that ‘either p is false 
or q is true’ includes in its meaning ‘either p is false or q is true, or 
both’, that (3) p implies q when p is false and q is true. But one 
wonders how this can be, granted the validity of argument (1) above. 
At all events, no use is made of this third alternative, in the sequel, 
except to regard it as a fascinating paradox that a false proposition 
‘implies’ any proposition. 

However that may be, it is easy to see that the claim just advanced 
is not in the least justified. When, for example, Eaton (following 
Russell et al.) says that ‘‘the simplest cases of material implication are 
conjunctions—coincidences—of true propositions "’, so that “‘‘ Paris is 
the capital of France’ materially implies that ‘the sun sets in the 

” Op. cit., p. 227. 

1 OP. cil., p. 227. 
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west’’’, or “‘Paris is the capital of Germany, (a false proposition) 
materially implies that ‘water freezes at zero degrees Centigrade’, and 
also that ‘water boils at zero degrees Centigrade’ (a false proposi- 
tion)’’, * and proceeds to draw certain epistemological consequences 
(which far our purposes we may safely ignore), he is careful to point 
out that we must bear in mind the specific definition of material 
implication, so that the above ‘implications’ really mean no more than 
what was always included in the meaning of the disjunctive argument 
—granting for the moment the validity of the ‘or both’ interpretation 
of the alternatives. For example, stated disjunctively, the first of the 
above implications is, ‘either Paris is the capital of France is false or 
the sun sets in the west is true’; and the argument thereupon follows the 
traditional outlines already traced. In other words, there only seems 
to be a generalization so long as we forget the peculiar technical mean- 
ing ascribed to ‘implication’. This is also implicitly conceded by both 
Eaton and Stebbing, when, departing from the teachings of Principia 
Mathematica, they draw a sharp distinction between ‘implication’ and 
deduction.” 

(c) But this brings us to the third of our subdivisions outlined above, 
namely, an examination of the rules or principles of demonstration. 

According to Eaton, the professed aim of the mathematical logician 
is to ‘deduce from logical premises the principles of deduction them- 
selves (other than these premises), arriving thus at a logically inter- 
related system of logical truths ’’. From this point of view ‘the 
three traditional ‘laws of thought’... are not sufficient to yield 
many of the more complex principles of logic, nor are they in any sense 
more fundamental than other logical truths that can be selected”’. 

What emerges from all these considerations is the ideal of a linear 
series of purely formal propositions, ‘logical truths’, all deduced from 
as small a number as possible of primitive propositions or postulates, 
according to ‘logical truths’, so as to give the semblance of pulling one- 
self up by one’s bootstraps, while avoiding the obvious and ordinary 
strictures on this most unusual procedure. Without laying oneself 
open to the charge of circularity, the principles of all demonstration 
are themselves to be demonstrated—such is the intriguing aim of this 
procedure. It follows immediately, of course, that at least some of 
these premise-principles must be used twice in the course of the reason- 

2 Op. cit., p. 228. 

% See below, pp. 71-74. The subject of implication is important enough for a 
much more extended discussion than I have been able to devote to it here. I hope 


to treat it more at length at another time. 
“OD. cit., p. 365. 
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ing. Such being the case, it is hard to see how, in fact, circularity can 
be avoided; it seems to be implicit in the very idea of deduction as 
so conceived. And this criticism gives Eaton much concern. He 
concludes—what of course is obvious—that circularity can be avoided 
only on the condition that “the truth of every rule according to which 
or from which a conclusion is drawn has been assumed or demonstrated 
prior to the conclusion in question”. But that this essential condi- 
tion is impossible of realization will be clear to any one capable of an 
impartial consideration of the points involved, and will also emerge, 
incidentally, from what follows. 

How the procedure.actually works out in practice is clearly enough 
indicated by the explanations and qualifications offered by its own best 
advocates. Take the problem of how the primitive propositions or 
ultimate premises of such a logical system of necessary truths are to be 
chosen. They must be chosen, it appears, in accordance with certain 
(‘extra-logical’?) general conditions. (1) They must be consistent 
with each other, otherwise contradictory conclusions would result. 
(2) They must be self-sufficient, (3) mutually independent, and (4) 
as few in number as possible. In addition, Principia Mathematica 
finds it necessary to introduce the principle that ‘anything implied 
by a true proposition is true’ which is the principle, we are informed, 
“of passage from an implication to an inference. . . .’’ And it is ob- 
served that “this is not of the same sort as the other primitive proposi- 
tions since it does not yield deductions, though it must be used as a 
rule of procedure in all deduction.’”’ * Furthermore, one must recog- 
nize immediately, i.e. in an ‘extra-logical’ manner, that a special case 
falls under a general rule, for such recognition “‘lies at the root of all 
deduction "’. How one can contend, in the light of these very explicit 
qualifications, that the “initial propositions” of the system are “‘suffi- 
cient” of themselves “to yield step by step the further principles of 
logic’, without circularity, we leave it to the reader to decide. The 
traditional laws of thought, for example, are supposedly deduced, in 
this way, from more primitive premises. Yet, as we have just seen, 
consistency is a necessary general characteristic quality of the member 
(including the primitive) propositions of the system. But we were 
once taught, and had always supposed, until introduced to the amazing 
subtleties of mathematical logic, that the laws of thought were but 
another name for this same principle of consistency—if you please, 
merely its explication in more specific terms. And we are even bold 
enough still to maintain that this is actually so. 


% OP. cit., p. 387. 
6 Op. cit., D. 374. 
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We do not need to depend merely upon our own judgment in this 
important matter, however. For at the end of his chapter on this 
subject Eaton makes certain all-revealing admissions. “. .. the 
whole of mathematical logic’, he explains, ‘‘is best viewed not as a 
process of proof, but as a precise and orderly way of making explicit 
principles that require no proof, together with the logical relations 
which these principles bear to one another. . . . We still must assure 
ourselves that what we make explicit is consistent with itself (sic/). 
... In rejecting the idea that this procedure is demonstration 
we cannot reject the procedure.” '” And to this, at least in part, 
we can heartily agree; it is precisely the business of logic, not to fur- 
nish the premises from which demonstration proceeds, but to lay bare 
the principles, implicit in all demonstration, according to which all 
demonstration proceeds—and which therefore cannot themselves be 
demonstrated. But this is decidedly to abandon the distinguishing 
ideal of mathematical logic as such, and to revert to something more 
closely approximating to the traditional Aristotelian conception of the 
function of logic. Eaton’s exposition of the significance of the postu- 
lational method, and Stebbing’s account of the nature and significance 
of system, and of the distinction between implication and inference, 
also represent a reversion to the Aristotelian point of view, only the 
more striking in that it is so completely and naively unintentional. 

(3) The third main division of our discussion was to be devoted to a 
consideration of the claim that mathematics can be deduced from 
purely logical, a priori, non-experiential premises. This is a subject 
to which I have already paid some attention elsewhere,'* and I do not 
intend to repeat here my earlier objections with respect to this claim, 
except in so far as I am obliged to do so in order to make clear certain 
additional criticisms of some considerable importance, inspired, by the 
works before us. For this reason I shall not make capital of the charge 
of circularity involved, according to more than one competent critic, 
in the attempt to derive (‘deduce’) number from the so-called logical 
conception of a class. I may perhaps be permitted, however, the 
slight irrelevancy involved in noting a single amusing point in this 
connection. Quoting Sheffer, Eaton observes that ‘vague philo- 
sophizing and irrelevant psychologizing about ‘unity ’, ‘plurality’, and 
‘totality’, may be easily mistaken for a logical analysis of the concept 
of ‘number’. But if pure mathematics is really only an extension of 
formal logic, we must show how to define ‘number’ in formal terms, 

" Op. cit., p. 389. 

% See my The Philosophical Presuppositions of Mathematical Logic (Ithaca), and 
The Logic of Science (New York). 
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. .’ 19 The reference here, of course, is to the description of the 
‘moments’ of quantitative determination, as conceived by Hegel and 
his followers. Instead of saying that number is a species of the quan- 
titative determination of objects, and therefore a way of organizing 
our sensible experience, the mathematical logician seeks to derive it, 
as is well known, from the ‘logical’ conception of a class, assumed to be 
wholly independent of experience. But in his analysis of the mean- 
ing of the term ‘class’ Eaton urges at some length that it signifies some- 
thing more than a mere enumeration of indicated items. ‘A class”, 
he declares, ‘‘must be closed, it cannot have an open end; and the no- 
tion of all closes the class, it signifies the completeness of the member- 
ship and makes the plurality of items into a single item (of a different 
type)."’*° Precisely—unity, plurality, totality! I leave it to those 
more skilled in verbal subtleties than myself to show why the Hegelian 
statement should be stigmatized as “‘ vague philosophizing and irrele- 


vant psychologizing "’, while the latter statement may lay claim to the 


greatest logical rigor and clarity. The most obvious difference, 


surely, is the claim advanced by the mathematical logician to have 
rid himself of the limitations imposed by the reference of his basic 
conceptions to experience; but how little he has justified himself in this 
regard is incontestably exemplified by the above comparison. 

In order to maintain his contention that pure mathematics is in- 
distinguishable from logic the mathematical logician has to insist that 
geometry is “rigidly deductive and does not employ any form of rea- 
soning that is not found in arithmetic”’.** He generally also insists 
that geometrical conceptions can all be defined in terms of arithmetical 
ones, and the latter, in turn, in terms of ‘logical’ ones. 

This is obviously a very dangerous position to adopt. 
strange if it were not true, of course, that arithmetic and geometry had 
much in common, since both are branches of the same science of 
mathematics. But, after all, there is the inescapable fact that the 
properties of the fundamental geometrical entities such as points, lines, 
and surfaces, differ in some important respects from the properties of 
numbers. This is not to deny that both sets of entities have much in 
common, otherwise the application of algebra, for example, to geo- 
metry, would be inexplicable. Rather it is simply to point out that 
the differences must also be acknowledged, together with all the impli- 
cations as to the precise nature of the reasoning involved in each case. 


It would be 


19 Op. cit., p. 464. 
% Op. cit., pp. 258, 259. 
21 Stebbing, op. cil., p. 457. 
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Perhaps it might be urged, however, that all that was contended for 
was the point that, like formal logic, both arithmetic and geometry 
are purely ‘deductive’ sciences. But there is some wavering and 
confusion even here. True, Stebbing sometimes evinces no uncer- 
tainty on this point. Mathematics appears to her to be “the science 
of formal proof, or logical demonstration . . . indistinguishable from 
pure logic’’.* Yet she, as well as Eaton, has distinguished sharply 
between ‘implication’ and deductive inference. And further on she 
observes that “‘enough has been said to indicate the extreme difficulty 
of carrying out a complete analysis of mathematical concepts in terms 
of purely logical concepts, and of constructing a completely rigorous 
deductive system comprising all the branches of what is ordinarily 
called mathematics”. In view of this frank admission the sentence 


“e 


immediately following, to the effect that “it has been shown that 
mathematics is identical with logic as the science of pure form”’, sounds 
more like a logically unjustifiable attempt at wish-fulfillment than an 
accurate description of the actual state of affairs. And there is yet 


more. ‘It is indeed desirable’’, Stebbing admits, “‘to guard ourselves 
against a possible misunderstanding.”” We must not infer from the 
above that ‘‘the process of mathematical discovery is confined to de- 
ductive reasoning . . . the mathematician uses all the resources of 
scientific insight. He imagines, he relies on analogies, he is guided by 
geometrical intuition. ... But mathematical theorems, however 
they may have been discovered, must be capable of being formulated 
abstractly and demonstrated by purely logical methods.”’* In other 
words, it is frankly conceded that this supposedly purely deductive 
science makes use of procedures which can be properly characterized 
only asinductivein nature. And one can easily see how an empirically 
minded logician could construe the above quotation quite in his own 
favor. ‘Precisely’, he would exclaim, ‘what you call demonstration, 
and lay so much emphasis upon, is merely a mode of exposition of 
preéstablished results; the really fruitful procedure, leading to new 
truth, is what I mean by the scientific method in the proper sense of the 
word, and is here conceded to be inductive, in mathematics, as in all 
the other sciences.’ 

For my own part, I would phrase it a little differently. Logic, I 
should say, is a science which investigates the forms of reasoning ex- 
hibited by all of the sciences, and not merely by mathematics alone. 
Each science has a specific subject-matter, its own way of rendering 

* Op. cit., pp. 458, 459. 

* Op. cit., pp. 463, 464. 
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certain aspects, portions of experience intelligible. ‘‘The study of 
mathematics, as in the case of the other sciences, had its origin in the 
attempt to render sensible experience orderly”’, * and (we should add), 
as in the case of all the other sciences, this still remains its logical ideal. 
From this point of view the mathematical categories are no more logi- 
cal than are those of any other science—e.g., causality, teleology— 
though they are, of course, more abstract. 

Furthermore, as is pointed out in other contexts by our authorities 
themselves, logic must emphasize the inductive and deductive aspects 
of inference equally, and not concern itself exclusively with one phase 
of inference, even though that phase be labelled demonstration, or, 
more erroneously, ‘purely logical’. In short, as Aristotle taught, and 
as I insisted at the beginning of this article, it is the business of logic 
to investigate the form in the matter, not apart from the matter, of in- 
ference. 

When all is said and done, all the other points brought out in our 
discussion ultimately turn upon this one final consideration: is form to 
be regarded as significant apart from matter, or as that which matter 
is capable of assuming? And conversely, is matter anything real 
apart from its capacity to take on form? To any impartial student of 
the principles of logic I do not see how the answer to these questions 


is in the slightest degree doubtful. 
H. R. SMART 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


™ Stebbing, op. cit., p. 456. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Hegel, Sein Wollen und Sein Werk. Eine chronologische Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Gedanken und der Sprache Hegels. Band I. Von 
TuHeopor L. HAERING. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1929. 
Pp. xxiv, 785. 

This monumental first-volume study of Hegel’s philosophy is im- 
pressive testimony to the strength of the Hegel renaissance in Ger- 
many. It reveals also a pronounced shift in the interpretation of 
Hegel’s philosophical intent and accomplishment, a shift necessitated 
by the discovery of numerous unpublished manuscripts written by 
Hegel years before his first book came from the press. No longer does 
it appear illuminating to approach Hegel exclusively in terms of the 
technical Kantian tradition, no longer is the ‘‘secret”’ of the system to 
be sought in the logic of the concrete universal, no longer are the philo- 
sophies of law and history to be regarded as mere corollaries of an ideal- 
istic metaphysics. Hegel’s early manuscripts indicate that his thought 
may be most fruitfully and intelligibly interpreted as a philosophy of 
culture. It is in the light of certain cultural problems, problems of 
religion, history, social ethics, art, the nature of the community, that 
the construction of Hegel’s metaphysics is to be understood, at last 
even by non-Hegelians. Interestingly enough, the Hegelian logic, 
which has yielded to no attempt at persuasive exposition from the 
standpoint of the hypothetico-deductive tradition and which has al- 
ways been the object of contemptuous remarks on the part of analyti- 
cal logicians from Friess and Trendelenberg a century ago to Messrs. 
Russell and Broad today, may now be plausibly construed as an 
effort to represent the dynamic, objective, and organic rhythms of the 
social process. 

Many years ago the left-Hegelians had taken this approach, but it 
was only with the publication of Dilthey’s Jugendgeschichte Hegels, 
followed by Nohl’s edition of the fragments (Hegels theologische 
Jugendschriften) upon which Dilthey’s study was based, that interest 
in the cultural aspect of Hegel’s thought was reawakened. Mollat’s 
earlier discoveries of Hegel's political writings, Kritik der Verfassung 
Deutschlands and System der Sittlichkeit, had already attracted the 
attention of historians like Friedrich Meinecke and of some of the 
national-minded sociologists. By the time Windelband had published 
his Die Erneuerung des Hegelianismus (1910), the Hegel revival was in 
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full blast. Here is not the place to discuss the social and political 
factors which made the cultural interpretation so congenial to Ger- 
many of the twentieth century, especially in the post-war period. But 
the consequences of this new approach can well be imagined. Hegel 
became fair game for all those who had a cultural problem to solve. 
Every Geisteswissenschaftler turned to him as the source of his own 
insights and of his opponents’ mistakes. That is why it is so difficult 
to-day to keep one’s head above the tide of books, dissertations, and 
essays on Hegel which keep rolling from the German presses. 
Haering’s book is a detailed exposition of Hegel’s leading ideas 
from early youth to the close of 1801. Already as a student at Tiibin- 
gen we note Hegel’s growing absorption with the problems which 
center around the relation between the individual and the community. 
He asks what determines the spirit or culture of an age and what rdéle 
the spirit of individual criticism plays within it. He tries to lay bare 
the organic connections between religion and art, ethics, politics, and 
law. During his years at Bern and Frankfurt, these problems re- 
ceive concrete setting in detailed studies in the cultus of Christianity, 
a subject which had intrigued Hegel's interest in ever-increasing meas- 
ure from the very outset of his career. Running parallel to his eager 
interest in the philosophy of Christianity, we find an intense devotion 
to the ideals of Greek culture stimulated by contact with the poet 
Hélderlin. Hegel takes the “ethical use and wont” of Greek culture 
in general and the rational morality of Socrates in particular as a foil 
against which to evaluate the abstract and formal morality of Christ 
and the separatist tendencies of his followers. In a sense, the entire 
thought of Hegel may be characterized as an attempt to synthesize 
the spirit of Hellenism with that of Christianity. It gives point to his 
discussions of the relation of the theoretical and the practical; of the 
sceptical and the authoritative elements in a cultural whole; of the 
universality of law and the particularity of punishment. Everywhere 
he seeks for a principle of unity which will enable him to overcome the 
divisions and polarities of social life. On this plane he evolves the 
three mediating concepts of Liebe, Leben, and Schicksal, in which the 
opposition between the abstract demands of law and the personal lot 
of the individual is dialectically resolved. Here lies the seed of the 
later developed logic of the concrete universal. Finally, Haering 
shows how in the early Jena days Hegel begins to translate these cul- 
tural concepts into metaphysical terms; how he is led on to extend 
the scope of his analysis to inorganic nature, which he seeks to under- 
stand in the light of a sense-making qualitative whole instead of in 
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the terms of mathematical atomism. That dark blot on Hegel's 
*scutcheon, the Naturphilosophie, turns out to be not a meaningless 
stain but a significant device, albeit in the wrong place. 

Haering maintains that all the fundamental ideas of the Hegelian 
philosophy are already present in these early fragments. The dialec- 
tical method shows up sharply in the persistent attempt to resolve all 
cultural conflicts and dichotomies in some self-renewing institutional 
activity. Only the final systematic touch is lacking. Haering illus- 
trates Hegel’s own method by claiming that all of the later Hegel is 
already present in essentials in these fugitive reflections. But here one 
feels that he is too extreme (as is Georg Lasson in his valuable pre- 
faces to the revised edition of Hegel’s works) in his emphasis on the 
uniqueness of Hegel’s early positions, on his intellectual independence, 
and on his tendency analytically to dissociate himself from all those 
with whom he nominally agreed or from whom he actually learned. 
Arguing against Rosenzweig’s position in his Hegel und der Staat, 
Haering denies that Montesquieu, Herder, Rousseau, or Mendelssohn 
contributed anything that was both important and distinctive to 
Hegel's thought. Too much time is spent in discussing recondite con- 
nections. After all it does not matter by whom Hegel was influenced. 
The only relevant inquiry is what he did with the alleged influences. 
Be it noted, however, that to one reader it seems that Haering has 
systematically underrated Hegel’s dependence upon the early Schel- 
ling, even for the formulation of the dialectic method. 

The two chief obstacles in the way of a proper interpretation of 
Hegel are, according to Haering, the difficulties of his language 
and the failure to realize that his vision and insight operate on the 
level of objective mind (auf dem Boden der Geisteswelt). Once trans- 
late Hegel's later technical language into the terms of cultural history, 
Haering urges, and the very interesting discovery will be made that 
most of the objections levelled against him by his latter-day critics 
are objections which he himself raised against his own contemporaries. 
“In no sense was Hegel exclusively the theoretic and systematic 
philosopher which he is still taken almost everywhere to be. Not 
only were his chief problems from the very beginning to the end of his 
career, oriented with an eye to practice; they were rather, as we shall 
show, rooted in and determined by practical interests, primarily of a 
national-cultural (volkspddagogische) nature.’’ Already in this first 
volume Haering has given ample proof of his thesis. 


SipnEY Hoox 
NEw York UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
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Selections from Medieval Philosophers. Vol I. From Augustine to 
Albert the Great. Vol. II. From Roger Bacon to William of Ock- 
ham. Edited and translated with introductory notes by RICHARD 
McKeon. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929, 1930. Pp. 
XX, 376; xviii, 516. 

American scholars have taken no small part in the revival of interest 
in the Middle Ages. The flourishing Medieval Academy of America 
bears striking witness to the seriousness of their codperative effort to 
reclaim lost treasure of learning and culture. Already a great deal has 
been accomplished. The foundation of Speculum, one of the most dis- 
tinguished, though recent, learned reviews on this continent, marked 
an important stage in the development of American interest in that 
period. Each number records fresh discoveries of valuable literary, 
artistic, and philosophical material. Among its contributors are 
numbered some of America’s greatest scholars. 

Definite progress in the medieval revival is marked by this work 
by Professor McKeon. He has prepared the present collection of 
passages from the writings of medieval philosophers in order to place 
within reach of interested students who are not specialists in this de- 
partment a few samples of the philosophical writings of the Middle 
Ages. It is significant that this collection appears in the Modern 
Students’ Library. Modern students have grown keenly interested in 
medizval thought. 

The selection of texts was made with the purpose of illustrating in 
chronological sequence a certain number of medieval views on the 
problem of knowledge. The first volume includes important portions 
of the writings of nine philosophers between the fifth century and the 
beginning of the thirteenth. Most of the selections are comparatively 
short; the longest does not exceed sixty pages. The entire collection, 
including the editor’s general introduction and the introductory notes, 
makes a neat little volume of 375 pages. The second volume con- 
tains a similar selection of texts from the writings of 13th and 14th 
century philosophers, together with a general introduction, introduc- 
tory notes, and a glossary. 

The task of translating medieval texts is always a difficult one. 
In the present case, the very subject-matter adds to the difficulty. 
Professor McKeon has shown his skill in finding accurate and clear 
English expressions for the many technical and sometimes archaic 
terms of his originals. His rendition of the text is almost always exact 
even in details, yet his English is fluent. Instances like the transla- 
tion of “‘sortiuntur” into “draw as by lot”’ (p. 119) are rare and are 
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probably due to solicitude to be literally faithful to his text. The 
glossary at the end of the second volume is well made and will be 
found very useful in appreciating the translation of some terms which 
vary in meaning in different contexts. 

The introductory notes are from the pen of the editor himself. 
They are intended to give a general account of the problem of know- 
ledge in the Middle Ages, and to situate the several philosophers chosen 
as representative of those ages in their respective attitudes towards its 
solution. Though necessarily brief, these prefatory essays have been 
carefully done. Only occasionally does the author slip into inaccura- 
cies which leave room for misunderstandings. I hasten to add, how- 
ever, that these notes are much more intelligent than nine tenths of the 
chapters on medizval philosophy in the text-books of the history of 
philosophy. 

A certain ambiguity in statements relating to St. Augustine’s views 
on sin and salvation leaves the impression that the author attributes to 
St. Augustine a bit of bad theology which would surely have made the 
good Bishop of Hippo shudder. Professor McKeon is no doubt fully 
aware of the authentic Augustinian attitude, but his phraseology is 
open to misinterpretation. To say that ‘God intended the soul to 
have fallen into the error of pride before it should find grace and salva- 
tion” scarcely renders the subtlety of St. Augustine’s thought. The 
sage of Africa takes original sin as a fact—not as a result of God's 
intention—and argues that God does not grant light to fallen men 
until they have realized their hapless plight. Otherwise men in their 
pride would imagine that that illumination resulted from their personal 
human efforts, and so would continue to keep their minds and hearts 
turned away from the true source of light and happiness. Only when 
experience of life has made man feel the oppressive futility of wordly 
wisdom and the carnal life does God grant the grace which enables the 
soul to break through the incrustation of material imaginings and 
achieve true freedom of the spirit. 

The next clause in the sentence quoted in the previous paragraph 
runs thus: “ Therefore the life even of a saint shall be interrupted in 
spiritual luxury and spiritual fornication.’"” The words with which 
this statement ends, though both scriptural and Augustinian, are some- 
what startling when quoted apart from the contexts in which they 
occur. Care must also be taken in interpreting this passage. ‘‘The 
life even of the saint shall be interrupted” in this manner, might mean 
literally that every saint is destined to pass through these periods of 
unholy aberration as stages in his mental and moral development. 
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But that is not St. Augustine’s (nor I am sure Professor McKeon's) 
meaning, for whom such lapses are barriers and obstacles to the at- 
tainment of philosophical insight; a turning of the mind to sensations 
and images, not a raising of the soul to the indefectible eternal light. 
The life-story of St. Augustine shows how frequently he himself had to 
struggle against these spiritual wanderings, but there are many shining 
examples among the saints which show that this is not normally or 
invariably the road to exalted virtue. The calm and uneventful 
course of St. Thomas Aquinas’ spiritual life is but one of many proofs 
to the contrary. Perhaps in the present instance it would be more 
accurate to say “the life even of the saint may be interrupted,”’ etc. 
The thought of Augustine is so delicately shaded, so finely balanced, 
that it becomes an arduous task to attempt to express it succinctly. 
This fact is once more evident in the statement which is found towards 
the end of this introductory note on St. Augustine. Keeping in mind 
the Credo ut intelligam, it does not appear to be wholly correct to say 
without qualification that in Augustine's view “It is enough for philo- 
sophy to have discovered a profound tie between religion and intelli- 
gence and to have justified religion dialectically.” 

[In Professor McKeon's discussion of the Aristotelian and Platonic 
cross-currents in later medieval thought, the following estimate 
strikes one as being rather more simple than precise: ‘‘ The Aristotelian 
sought the answer [to the question how we know] in terms and ideas 
. . . [For him] the problem of human knowledge centers in the truth 
of discourse."" Once more, it is a question of the difficulty of expressing 
a complex situation in concise language. What is much more remark- 
able than these infrequent slips is that Porfessor McKeon has so often 
succeeded in doing it. 

[The statement that Robert Grosseteste ‘‘at the time of his death 
had suffered excommunication at the hands of Innocent IV"’ comes 
rather as a surprise. There is, of course, a legend to this effect based 
upon what Professor Urquhart, of Oxford, calls the ‘fanciful history” 
in which Matthew Paris indulged, in chronicling the events of Grosse- 
teste’s life. But the legend is, according to the same authority, 
“quite unfounded.”” It were preferable to omit from an historically 
unpretentious sketch of Grosseteste’s life and thought reference to 
such legendary events, which cannot be regarded as even probably 
authentic. 

The general introduction to the second volume of selections, though 
quite as scholarly as the rest of Professor McKeon's work, and as uni- 
formly instructive, contains a few weak spots which a careful revision 
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for a later edition will doubtless strengthen. For instance, the dis- 
cussion of the place which the philosophers of the later Middle Ages 
give to authority is a trifle confused. One paragraph seems to insin- 
uate that the scholastic method depended so much on authority that 
it quite failed to be empirical. A few paragraphs further on, the au- 
thor tells us that in the medieval works on philosophy authorities 
are seldom used unless their statements are supported by good reasons. 
Nor is it wholly just to criticize the historical sense of the medizvalists 
on the ground that for a long time they regarded the Liber de causis 
and the Theologia Aristotelis as authentic works of the Stagirite, with- 
out at the same time calling attention to the critical acumen of such 
thinkers as St. Thomas Aquinas in dealing with those spurious works 
and to the great solicitude of the 13th century scholars to get a genuine 
edition of Aristotle’s writings. Similarly to state that an ordering 
hierarchy, derived from Plato by way of the too literal analyses of the 
Neoplatonists, early became part of Christian dogma, does not do full 
justice to this particular instance of the complicated relation between 
doctrinal content and theological definition. Categories of thought 
and expression are frequently borrowed by mediaeval theologians from 
the most disparate sources and used to define dogmatic truths which 
trace their origin to quite different sources from those from which their 
conceptual or verbal statement is drawn. In the present case we have 
a striking example of the adaptation of Neoplatonic concepts to the 
Pauline doctrine on angels. It would of course be too much to expect 
an adequate statement of so complicated a problem in a passing refer- 
ence to Platonic influences in medieval thought. 

There is likewise a questionable phrase or two in the discussion of the 
problem of creatio ab aeterno in the introductory note to the selected 
passages from St. Thomas Aquinas. The conclusion for which the 
Angelic Doctor stood was not that the world “‘could not be shown by 
reason to be eternal or created,” but rather that the creation of the 
world could not be shown by reason to have taken place in tempore or to 
have been ab aeterno. 

I have selected a certain number of points for criticism in this review 
not because the work which Professor McKeon has done appears to me 
as in the least lacking in scholarship or reliability as a guide to the 


thought of the Middle Ages, but, on the contrary, because | feel it is 
by long odds the finest piece of work yet produced in this country in 
the history of medieval philosophy, and therefore well worth a study 
sO serious that even its minor defects be noted and commented upon. 


On the other hand, one might quote many passages in which the author 
6 
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shows how deeply he appreciates the value of the philosophy and the 
character of the philosophers about whom he writes. The historical 
sense which characterizes his remark concerning the disadvantages 
which the “inheritors of the empirical tradition”’ suffer in the effort to 
appreciate philosophical currents in an earlier age, marks the author 
as a historian of insight and sound judgment. There are, obviously, 
imperfections in this work which could not be touched upon within 
the limited space of a review like this. But these as well as those which 
I have discussed above would not appear to be defects at all were not 


the work as a whole so genuinely and uniformly admirable. 
GERALD B. PHELAN 
St. MicHakEt’s COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Beauty, an Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative Life. By HELEN 
Huss Parkuurst. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1930. Pp. xi, 336. 

This book has style in both senses. It has it in the first place in the 
sense of general literary distinction, including both choice diction and 
elevated tone. In the second place it belongs to a style in that it 
exemplifies a particular manner of treating «esthetic problems, as a 
building may belong to the classic, gothic, or baroque style. Miss 
Parkhurst’s volume falls naturally into the group that includes much 
of Plato and Ruskin and all of Plotinus, Pater, and Santayana—the 
sensitive and imaginative rather than dialectical or scientific philos- 
ophies. Classing Miss Parkhurst with the poets and mystics involves 
no adverse judgment on the sequence of her reasoning; but her forte 
would seem to be esthetic denotation and suggestion rather than 
argument. She is at her best in the “‘survey [of] the rich welter of 
sensory qualities which . . . await us in the natural world for our 
delight”’ (pp. 69 f.), the enumeration of the /Joci of the zsthetic es- 
sence in Chapter XI, and in other passages that point out rather than 
discuss. Though she analyzes well, the freshest and most striking 
instances of analysis are directed toward perceptual experience rather 
than conceptual relations, for example, the following: “‘ Red also has 
unaccountable modulations. Paled, it gives us all the modes of pink— 
of sea-shells and magnolias and anemones, of arbutus and cherry blos- 
soms and clouds at dawn. Darkened it grows to crimson and maroon, 
and verges upon magenta and the hierarchy of the purples. In be- 
tween are the fierce reds and scarlets, neither delicate nor yet sombre; 
the red of bitter-sweet and poppies, of the scarlet tanager and the wing 
of the blackbird, and of fire and blood and winter sunsets” (p. 74). 
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Undoubtedly our author's strength is fine sensibility and capacity 
for suggestion. Nevertheless, she attaches her pointings and imagery 
to a well-articulated frame. And it is not without its interesting 
implications that her logical framework is closely analogous to a part 
of Hegel's dialectic in his theory of art. Hegel’s interpretation of 
the essence of the tragic fact as the self-division and intestinal warfare 
of the ethical substance, a warfare to which it is the function of the 
artist to reconcile us, is similar to Miss Parkhurst’s theory of the es- 
sence of all beauty. Artistic beauty is, for her, metaphor. By meta- 
phor she means the striking and satisfying fusion of two antithetical 
or profoundly complementary forces. In its milder forms and for the 
less penetrating observer, metaphor is simply rhythm or balance. At 
this level metaphor shows a marvellous correspondence to the rhythms 
of man’s psychophysical functioning, his vital reflexes and pulses of 
circulation and attention. But the human rhythm which art mirrors 
deepens upon examination into something sharper and sterner, antag- 
onism and tension between irreconcilable elements. ‘Conflict has 
been named the stuff of drama; it has been called also the basis of 
insanity. But it is something far too important and universal to be 
monopolized by either literary theory or pathology. Conflict is 
nothing less than the very essence of conscious life itself’’ (p. 26). 
Art, according to Miss Parkhurst, embodies and heals this conflict. 

The hierarchy of the arts in the book under review is based upon the 
magnitude of the proponents in the conflict or metaphor. For in its 
farthest reaches art is ‘‘a recapitulation of the essential duality of ex- 
istence of which the human organism is only one particular version” 
(p. 314). Painting, sculpture, poetry, and prose present and justify 
the complementariness of the positive essences of space, matter, light, 
life, and heat to their privations and negations, vacuity, darkness, 
death, and cold. But architecture and music, the purest arts, present 
and justify the duality of rhythm and arhythm itself. This super- 
personalism into which Miss Parkhurst’s account progresses reminds 
one again of the superpersonalism of Hegel's theory of tragedy, in which 
the matched forces are ethical substances, the state, the family, father- 
hood and motherhood, and not human beings. 

A few details of reference or argument provoke the wish that the 
treatment had been more extensive. I should feel, for instance, that 
references to Aristotle’s demand for a threefold unity of time, place, 
and action in tragedy (p. 161), and to Plato's criterion of “imitation” 
for certain forms of art, needed qualification and elucidation, at least, 
to align them with present scholarly opinion. And is it quite accurate 
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to sustain Poe’s dictum that poems must be short by the familiar 
quotation from Wordsworth characterizing poetry as ‘‘the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge . . . the impassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of all science”’ (pp. 212 ff.)? Are not the directions 
of thought in the two cases somewhat divergent? Iam also a little un- 
easy about the argument concerning the relation of the senses of taste, 
smell, and touch, to zsthetics. To the contention that these sensa- 
tions are non-zsthetic because simple, Miss Parkhurst replies in the 
words of Plotinus, who asks whether color, the light of the sun, gold, 
lightning, and stars, are not esthetic appearances even if simple. But 
it is noticeable that all of Plotinus’s cases are taken not from the realm 
of the senses under discussion but from the visible. And I think we 
should feel today that many of these visible phenomena are not un- 
ambiguously simple. Her further contention that the senses under 
discussion possess “‘ high zsthetic import’’ because they often occasion 
a dreamy mood or start up a train of fanciful imagery also seems to me 
precarious. In the same passage (pp. 63 ff.) Miss Parkhurst likens 
the way in which an element may focus and represent a system to the 
way in which an element may precipitate a mood, and argues from the 
esthetic import of the first to the esthetic import of the second. It 
seems to me arguable that the distinction between the esthetic and the 
non-ewsthetic should be identified with this very transition from the 
perceptual firmness and unity of a system to the perceptual looseness 


and flaccidity of a mood. 
KATHERINE GILBERT 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


L’habitude, essai de métaphysique scientifique. Par JACQUES CHEv- 

ALIER. Paris, Boivin et Cie., 1929. Pp. xviii, 256. 

We are living, so another recent French book (A. Labbé, Le conflit 
transformiste, Paris, 1929) assures us, in the midst of Ja crise du trans- 
formisme, brought about by a reaction, even among biologists, toward 
fixism and creationism, of which the vagaries of our Southern legisla- 
tures are only remote and barbaric symptoms. Professor Chevalier’s 
book enters the fracas frankly as a vigorous blow launched against 
wavering evolutionism by a brilliant and persuasive neo-Thomistic 
philosopher, well known to many Americans through his summer 
lectures at Grenoble. With a stirring plea for the legitimacy of meta- 
physical reflection upon the results and limitations of the sciences, he 
chooses for his central theme that problem so dear to French philo- 
sophers from Descartes to Bergson, the nature of habit. To its con- 
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sideration he brings an impressive wealth of up-to-date scientific 
material on his side of the case and great forensic skill in presenting it 
effectively. 

[ His lectures (they formed a two-year course in the Normal Schools 
of Grenoble) begin with an elaborate consideration of the place of habit 
in the inorganic world, where it is mere habitus due to inertia or fric- 
tion, changes acquired and conserved at the expense of using up 
available energy. Reaching the realm of life, the author, while reject- 
ing the hypothesis of any specific vital force, embarks upon an extended 
refutation (based largely on Cuénot) of Lamarckian adaptation. 
Habit is not creative; itis merely modifying. To argue from the latter 
to the former is to fall a victim to “ the equivocation and sophism which 
has vitiated the whole of evolutionism” (p. 100). Neither is habit 
transmissible. The nature of an organism is in no wise the result of 
habits inherited or acquired, but rather of its Aristotelian form im- 
perfectly preadapted to its environment in a sort of Leibnizian har- 
mony. It is solely man’s possession of memory, not habit, that makes 
his progress (via language and education) possible. 

Chapter V, entitled “ L’organe de Il’esprit,’’ is a detailed rendition 
of modern brain-physiology to the unaccustomed tune of Ravaisson’s 
l'dme fagonne le corps a son image. The rest of the book is similar 
although the author cites copious references, 


argument ‘‘from above,’ 
especially from Hughlings Jackson, the Gestaltists, and even Thorn- 
dike and Pavlov. He senses the paradox of routine-release furnished 
by habit in our daily existences, and accounts for it by proclaiming 
Vhabitude machinale an abnormal and degenerate form of the true 
habitude recréatrice, in which the will is the free master, not the dull 
drudge. The concluding chapter ingeniously places habit between 
Bergson’s descending matter and ascending life as a sort of concession 
made by mind to matter as the price of its relative freedom. God, 
being pure spirit, has no need of habit. But man, being immersed in 
matter, may rise or fall according to his use of habituation in a servile 
or masterful fashion. Habit may become “an instrument of life or 
death’’; it may liberate or mechanize. If the human spirit abdicates, 
our machine civilization will go down into the pit of habit-automatism. 
But there is another sort of habit, ervisaged by the theologians in their 
use of the expression ‘‘ habitual grace.’’ It is the means of man’s trans- 
cendence of space and time, the discipline and the virtue by which he 
is enabled “to use matter without being used by it, and, in so doing, to 
imitate in his own order of things, in so far as he can, the eternity of 
the Pure Act” (p. 251). 
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One can only admire Professor Chevalier’s mastery of his veritable 
arsenal of anti-evolutionary weapons, and his courageous attempt 
to render all the data of the modern sciences of man in so sweeping a 
metaphysical synthesis. One is even tempted to envy his sureness of 
touch and his air of confidence amid complexities, which spring, one 
is, alas, obliged to conclude, from the anterior possession of a complete 


system of settled convictions. 
HaroLp A. LARRABEE 


UNION COLLEGE 


Die Logik der Asthetik. VON Franz J. Boum. Heidelberger Abhand- 
lungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 20. Tiibingen, J. C. 


B. Mohr, 1930. Pp. 97. 

The chief problem of this short treatise is to determine the relation 
of scientific theory to art (p. 1). In esthetic the theoretic (scientific 
theory) and the atheoretic (art) meet and form a single logical struc- 
ture. But how is this possible without destroying the autonomy 
which the scientist rightly claims for theory or the autonomy which the 
artist rightly claims for art? In answer to this, Béhm points out, 
generalizing Kant, that every theory of the atheoretic is a two-sided 
structure, a structure of form and content. And in esthetic, the form 
is supplied by the free and spontaneous activity of the scientific under- 
standing, whilst the world of art serves simply as the content of this 
form, i.e. as subject-matter for theoretic clarification. Art does not 
determine, but is merely the stuff for determining, the theoretic forms 
of esthetic, whilst “the scientific achievement of zsthetic consists in 
this, that it takes up artistic values into theoretic truth-forms” (p. 41). 
It does not invade the world of art as a lawgiver and try to rule it; 
“In matters of art the artistic genius alone is lawgiving”’ (p. 5). 
Thus theory and art as form and content can be woven together in an 
esthetic and yet remain self-ruling within their respective domains. 
They can be quite completely autonomous while serving as aspects of a 
single logical whole, zsthetic. 

The book contains a brief introduction and two good-sized chapters. 
The first chapter is entitled “‘Die Theorie des Atheoretischen,”’ the 
second ‘‘ Wissenschaftstheoretische Grundlegung der Asthetik.”’ Stud- 
ents of logic will be more interested in the first chapter, the main gist 
of which is rather roughly reproduced above. Students of zxsthetic 
will be more interested in the second, which deals with three topics: 
the esthetic object, the esthetic value, and the esthetic category. The 
chief theses of these chapters may be said to be two: (1) wsthetic is en- 
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tirely a science of value, and (2) the proper object of esthetic as a 
science is pure beauty, i.e. beauty stripped of all empirical and histori- 
cal conditions (p. 56). These theses may raise objections. Some 
may point out that esthetic should determine, before all else, what art 
as an actual fact is—an existential question, not a question of value. 
Others may object to the second thesis, asserting, for instance, that, 
if the stuff of esthetic is art, then the object of zesthetic is certainly not 
pure beauty or beauty at all, since art has no essential or necessary 
connexion with beauty. True art is often ugly (cf. C. J. Ducasse, The 
Philosophy of Art, ch. I, and “Art and Beauty’’, by the reviewer, 
Monist, October, 1931). 

However this may be, Dr. Béhm’s treatise remains, on the one hand, 
an interesting if diffuse sketch of the logical problems involved in the 
formulation of a theory of esthetic, and, on the other hand, a com- 
mendable attempt, following notably Rickert and Kant, to reapply a 
critical epistemology to «esthetic fact and to look upon art as setting 
for the scientific philosopher, not a problem in speculative metaphysics, 


but primarily a problem of categories. 
D. W. GoTSHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Les deux ordres, psychique et matériel. Par JosepH A. Dewe. Paris, 

J. Vrin, 1929. Pp. 213. 

The present volume is a thesis written for the doctorate of the 
University of Paris. The strong influence of Bergson is evident in the 
fact that the footnotes of the volume begin and end with references to 
that more famous thesis, Les données immédiates de la conscience. 
With the inclusion of some ideas of M. Parodi, and an employment of 
M. Fouillée’s concept of idées-forces, the essay is practically a commen- 
tary on Bergson’s thesis. A surprizing number of quotations from 
other authors are re-quoted from Bergson’s pages. 

The contention of the volume is that the physical and psychical 
realms can be neither separated nor identified; they are distincts quoi- 
que unis. This argument is illustrated and expanded by frequent ref- 
erences to the arts, to muscular effort, attention, emotion, to the 
concept of number, and to the nature of freedom in moral decisions. 
In each case, the author aims to show that the phenomenon in question 
requires for its understanding a reference to mental activities. The 
mental realm, however, emerges with the greater glory, the soul pro- 
ducing the movements of the body, contributing the factors of succes- 
sion and continuity to reality, freeing itself at times from the chain of 
sensations and images to see intuitively its entire life, making possible 
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the number series, and choosing the good in itself instead of the good 
for itself. Achilles even passes the tortoise by producing in himself a 
certain psychical state which causes his body to traverse the series of 
stationary positions more rapidly than the body of the tortoise! The 
positive emphasis on the psychical is enforced by a criticism of all 
behavioristic attempts to explain effort, attention, and emotion, and 
by opposition to the French sociological school of philosophers. 

Those who are still enmeshed in a view of the world which seems 
to reduce the psychical to the physical, and to be hostile to the demands 
of morality, or in a view which sharply opposes the psychical and the 
physical, may find much food for thought in this study. Few thinkers 
today, however, doubt that the mental and the physical are neither 
separable nor identifiable, and to such thinkers the present volume 
offers little. There is an amazing lack of any clear definition of either 
the psychical or the physical. The author has only a few suggestions, 
such as that the psychical is somehow the soul or ego, and that exten- 
sion is a characteristic of the physical. This failure to come to close 
grips with the basic concepts inevitably makes itself felt in the treat- 
ment of separate topics, which are often suggestive but seldom conclu- 
sive. 

There are many admirable passages in the volume, and it is a pity 
that they are constantly marred by numerous and careless typo- 


graphical errors. 
CHARLES W. Morris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Dawn of Modern Thought. By S. H. MELLoNE. Oxford, The 

University Press, 1930. Pp. 124. 

With an introductory note by W. D. Ross, The Dawn of Modern 
Thought provides a brief summary of the philosophies of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. Ross describes Dr. Mellone’s book as offering 
to “‘general readers interested in philosophy, as well as to University 
students, a sympathetic and at the same time critical account of the 
leading activities and ideas of these great thinkers, such as may pre- 
pare the way for more elaborate commentaries and criticisms; and his 
bibliography tells them where they may look for further guidance. 
A book like this, which limits itself to giving a moderately full account 
of a particular period, should appeal to many readers who find the 
effect of general histories of philosophy confusing and benumbing.” 

This is a satisfactory estimate. The purpose of the book is stated 
negatively, in the course of the discussion of Spinoza. ‘It is not part 
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of the plan . . . to enter on any discussion of these details . . . whose 
interpretation is difficult and debatable.”’ 

After the customary orientation under the heading of “The New 
Outlook,’’ which briefly pictures the manner in which the European 
nations of the transitional centuries threw off ‘‘ the influences which ... 
had guided their religious, their scientific, their political life,’’ the life 
and philosophy of Descartes are reviewed under six clearly expounded 
topics. The charm of the subject-matter here, as throughout, has 
inspired the author to present familiar details with freshness and 
vigor. The presentation of the manner in which Descartes sought to 
establish the universality of the mathematical method, that is, how he 
applied the fundamental idea of order, is admirable. The discussion 
of “‘The Material Universe,”’ following the discussion of ‘‘ The Carte- 
sian Method,” is a brief but adequate account of the main points in 
Descartes’ answer to the question, ‘How are we to think matter?’ 
The suggestion is made that the Cartesian view of space and time 
anticipates the doctrine of relativity. Under the topic “God The 
Ground of Truth”’ Mellone attempts to give the philosophical trans- 
lation of Descartes’ theological terminology. This is carried over into 
the section on Geulincx, Arnauld, and Malebranche, ‘“‘ Three Carte- 
sians,"’ and is present to clarify the views of Spinoza and Leibniz as 
well. One is impressed, on reading Mellone’s account, with the im- 
portance of Malebranche in the history of philosophy. He seems to 
have entertained much of the doctrine of Berkeley or Hume, which 
shows that epistemology and metaphysics in France were about fifty 
years ahead of British Philosophy. 

Spinoza and Leibniz are correctly interpreted as giving “various 
expressions of the entire confidence of Descartes in the ‘clearness and 
distinctness’ of our Ideas as a criterion of truth,"’ and as continuing the 
discussion of the fundamental problems arising in the Cartesian phi- 
losophy. Although the logical foundations are the same, the meta- 
physical conclusions tend to differ. The monism of Spinoza is quali- 
fied by the assumption of the conatus as the secret of individuality; 
the pluralism of Leibniz, is “qualified by his assumption of the ‘pre- 
established harmony.’’’ These three thinkers bring to light “‘the fun- 
damental divergences which have to be reconciled in any rational view 
of the world.” Mellone does not feel that there is as yet “any result 
which is strictly conclusive in the eye of reason.”’ 

The philosophy of Spinoza is expounded under the following topics: 
“Degrees of Knowledge”, ‘‘ The Ideas of God and of Eternity”, “The 
Attributes of God”, “‘The Human Mind”, “ Morality”, and “Amor 
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Intellectualis Dei”. The analysis of the three types of knowledge is 
excellent. The kinship of Spinoza with Plato is evident, although 
not indicated. Concerning the debated interpretation of Spinoza’s 
meaning of “Attribute”, Mellone accepts the view that Attribute 
equals the essence of God, for Spinoza is no agnostic; but it also means 
“that which the intellect understands of Substance’’, or “that which 
we know of God.”’ That is, our knowledge is partial. A strenuous 
attempt is made to unravel the intricacies of Spinoza’s philosophy; 
but one gets the feeling that Mellone does not always take his own 
interpretation of this philosophy seriously in the course of later ex- 
position. For example, after assuring the reader that in Spinoza’s 
view there is an identical relationship between body and mind, the 
human mind is interpreted as embodied. One feels, too, that there is 
a certain lack of understanding of Spinoza’s treatment of the emotions. 
The predominant ethical motive in his philosophy is properly empha- 
sized; the sections on ‘“ Morality”’ and “Amor Intellectualis Dei” 
sparkle with insight. 

The “‘ New Doctrine of Substance”’ presented by Leibniz is clearly 
outlined, along with the fundamental auxiliary principles. This is 
preceded by an exposition of the two fundamental laws of thought. 
Due credit is given to Leibniz for his share in the discovery of the cal- 
culus and for his part in founding what is now called symbolic or 
mathematical logic. One does not feel that Mellone has adequately 
grasped the essential idealistic thesis of Leibniz. No mention is made, 
for example, of any resemblance of the Leibnizian and Berkeleyan 
philosophies. This is probably the outstanding weakness of the en- 
tire book. A further surprise is that, although much valuable criti- 
cism of details is included, many of the more obvious difficulties are 
entirely omitted. For example, Mellone speaks of one monad per- 
ceiving others, ignoring the inconsistency of this doctrine with the 
contention that the monads are windowless. He also speaks of the 
monad called the soul as if it were surrounded by other monads, despite 
the denial of spatial characteristics to the monads as such. The error 
is likewise attributable to Leibniz, and Mellone’s is thus explicable, 
though inexcusable. 

This survey of the work of “three master-builders, ‘whose mighty 
designs’, . . . have left ‘lasting monuments to the admiration of 
posterity,’”’ should be a valuable aid to modern students. The biblio- 
graphy appended includes books “selected as being for the most part 
of comparatively recent date.”” Attention is constantly directed to the 
persistent importance of the thinking of these men; importance, that 
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is, to students who, inspired by them, as Mellone says, “resist all 
attempts . . . to fetter the speculative impulse which is inherent in 


the higher races of mankind.” 


Paut A. REYNOLDS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


L’idée de bonté naturelle chez J.-J. Rousseau. Par S. MoREAU-RENDU. 

Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1929. Pp. 240. 

With fine historical sense, Moreau-Rendu discusses the preparation 
of minds for the doctrines of Rousseau. Naturalism, optimism, indi- 
vidualism—these were no novelties in philosophy and in literature, 
but had reappeared in modern times with the humanists, with Des- 
cartes, Leibniz, and others. In Pascal, Malebranche, and Leibniz, 
Rousseau came into contact with a current of anti-intellectualism, an 
insistence upon the importance of sentiment and instinct. The hy- 
pothesis of a state of nature was present in Grotius and Puffendorf. 
The discovery of America gave rise to reveries upon states of nature, 
distant and fortunate isles inhabited by noble savages, countries of 
utopia. This enthusiasm for savages and for natural goodness was 
transformed into doctrine in the writings of Rousseau. 

Discussing Rousseau’s intellectual development the author stresses 
the romantic element. In spite of his studies in science and philo- 
sophy, Rousseau remained a romanticist (um romanesque), a prisoner 
of his imagination. In certain writings, notable in Nouvelle Heloise, 
Dialogues, Réveries du promeneur solitaire, he creates an ideal world 
inhabited by chimerical beings (nos habitants). The chief religious 
influence in his development was that of Madame de Warens, and this 
influence fostered doubt of dogma. In Rousseau’s intellectual devel- 
opment Moreau-Rendu finds varied philosophic influences: Mon- 
taigne’s scepticism, Pascal's scorn of metaphysics, Locke's empiri- 
cism, Clarke's ideas concerning the existence of God and the spiritual- 
ity of the soul. 

In a fine, critical examination of the various writings of Rousseau, 
an examination which fills more than one-half the volume, the author 
shows clearly and convincingly that the fundamental thesis, the idée 
mére, is the idea of the natural goodness of man. The development of 
this idea is traced with admirable skill and patience. The various 
Writings are not equally faithful to the discovery at Vincennes, the 
vision of the truth that man is naturally good and that men become 
evil through institutions alone. The Contrat social, for example, does 
not stress this doctrine; certain passages even deny it. The thesis pre- 
vails, however, in Nouvelle Heloise and Emile. The keystone of the 
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system is a decisive affirmation of the original goodness of man. 
Various other characteristic principles follow logically from this cen- 
tral idea, such as negative education, personal religion, the primacy of 
sensibility and optimism. 

In many passages Rousseau reveals the dominant traits of his own 
nature: indolence, sentiment, humanity, passionate love of nature, 
beauty, and justice. Moreau-Rendu calls attention to the influence 
of these traits upon the ideas of the man who believed himself to be not 
only the apostle but the incarnation of the natural good. 

The section of the book which deals with the Catholic doctrine of 
human nature as stated by St. Thomas Aquinas is, at the least, dis- 
concerting. Here the author, critic and scholar that he is, abandons 
criticism, which is philosophy, and accepts the theological distinctions 
of his master concerning certain “‘states of nature.’’ The thesis of 
Rousseau, we learn, springs from a confusion between nature intdgre 
and nature réparée. Moreau-Rendu confronts Rousseau with Thom- 
istic concepts and feels sure that the truth lies with St. Thomas; at 
this point, the author is himself a remarkable illustration of the influ- 
ence of temperament in philosophy. 

Moreau-Rendu, devout and intelligent son of the Church, rejects 
with reason the Catholicism of Rousseau. The thesis of the natural 
goodness of man is clearly incompatible with the ‘‘ morbid fable”’ of 
original sin. Man saves himself, according to Rousseau, by following 
his natural, spontaneous impulses; for Catholic thought, man is 
saved, not by himself, but from himself by the aid of divine grace and 
through the offices of the Church. 

The study, one of the volumes in the Bibliotheque de philosophie, 
contains a wealth of exact references to the writings of Rousseau as well 
as to the vast literature dealing with him, and for this reason it is of 
great importance to educators, moralists, and to social and political 


philosophers. 
N. H. CROWELL 


PoTspaAM, New YORK 


Die metaphysische Form: Eine Auseinandersetzung mit Kant. Erster 
Halbband, Der mundus sensibilis. Von EUGEN HERRIGEL. Tiib- 
ingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1929. Pp. viii, 190. 

This volume can be recommended heartily to all metaphysically- 
minded post-Kantian personal idealists, and, less confidently, to any 
who might find interesting an analysis of the Kantian position by one 
who brings to this study important convictions reminiscent of Fichte 


and Lotze. 
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The author’s earlier volume, Urstoff und Urform (Tiibingen, 1926), 
was devoted to the establishment of the metaphysical concept of a 
primal relationship of primal form to primal matter (Professor Herri- 
gel’s lavish use of the prefix ur- is symptomatic of his philosophical tem- 
per), this primal relationship involving the concept of a primal sphere 
of being whose most significant phenomenal expression is the spiritual 
life. The inquiry thus aimed at developing the contrast, in its most 
profound metaphysical import, between subject and object, person 
and thing, and sought, in the end, to insure the ultimate metaphysical 
reality and dignity of the principle of personality. The present two- 
volume work, of which only the first volume has appeared and is here 
reviewed, is a further development and justification of this position, 
the method used being, as the sub-title suggests, an analysis, with eval- 
uations and criticisms, of Kant’s philosophical system. 

This method of exposition, though at times effective, is fraught with 
considerable danger. Its twofold value, in the present instance, is 
that it offers occasion for a fresh restatement and reinterpretation of 
many of Kant’s most important doctrines, and that it enables the 
author to make clear his own philosophical convictions by contrasting 
them with those which he ascribes to Kant. Professor Herrigel’s 
indirect exposition of his own views has, in the reviewer's opinion, 
been more successful than his interpretation of Kant. 

Kant was, according to Professor Herrigel, really more metaphysi- 
cally than epistemologically minded. His celebrated theory of know- 


‘ledge was developed incidentally to his attempt to penetrate to the 


heart of ultimate reality. He was prevented from reaching this 
metaphysical goal because of his refusal to abandon, at the right 
moment, his ‘critical’? method of inquiry. According to the “Co- 
pernican’’ point of view, which the author interprets 
cally,” a priori knowledge possessing objective validity is possible 
because the world of objects so largely depends, as regards both its 
nature and its existence, upon the pure self or knower, that is, upon 


“eé 


subjectivisti- 


the pure principle of subjectivity. A primal, non-logical matter, to 
which Kant may be referring in his “dark"’ sayings about the Ding- 
an-sich, does, no doubt, constitute an essential element of objectivity; 
greater importance, however, is attached to the ways in which, by 
means of its categories and principles, the pure subject controls the ob- 
jects of its own cognition. Kant’s great defect as a metaphysician now 
appears, according to Professor Herrigel, in his failure to give an ade- 


quate metaphysical accountof this principle of subjectivity, orselfhood, 


which occupies so central a position in his whole system. In the first 
7 
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Critique the self remains a mere unity of functions, a mere subjective 
locus of operations directed towards objectivity; only in the Critique 
of Practical Reason, and then only tentatively under the banner of 
faith rather than knowledge, does Kant treat of that principle of per- 
sonality, or spirit, which is called for by his own implied metaphysical 
system (a personal idealism), and which, Professor Herrigel believes, 
should be credited with an ultimately “constitutive,” and not merely a 
“regulative,” validity. In short, Kant’s transcendental method en- 
abled him to demolish the metaphysical systems of his predecessors, 
including, fortunately, those exhibiting a materialistic tendency; but 
his too protracted allegiance to this method prevented him from build- 
ing up a new metaphysical edifice with the supreme “ metaphysical 
form,”’ personality, as its cornerstone. 

What many would describe as Kant’s unfortunate and labored archi- 
tectonic is to the author of this book apparently an object of admira- 
tion and a source of delight. He lingers happily over the most subtle 
of the Kantian distinctions and, on occasion, even multiplies them. 
Particularly notable is the great emphasis given to the dichotomy of 
“pure” and “empirical"’ forms of all kinds, creative and synthetic acts, 
principles, etc. Not only is this distinction (a distinction which is, of 
course, important to the Kantian position and, wisely interpreted, quite 
valid) pushed to the limit, but “ purity” is endowed with a metaphysi- 
cal significance, and credited with an independence of, and priority to, 
human experience, which Kant, for one, would certainly question. 
On the other hand, much of Professor Herrigel’s analysis of Kant is 
very illuminating, and many of his criticisms of Kantian doctrines 
seem to the reviewer to be well founded. The second volume, devoted 
to Kant’s doctrine of the intelligible world, will be awaited with 


interest. 
THEODORE M. GREENB 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Epitors’ Note: Because of the large number of philosophical books 
now being issued, it has become impossible to review them all on the 
scale hitherto attempted. In addition to critical reviews, therefore, 
the REviEw will hereafter include a department of Descriptive 
Notices giving brief accounts of new books. These notices will be 
published as soon as possible after the appearance of the book and will 
be designed to give the reader an idea of the scope and contents of the 
volume, for the most part without criticism. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By EDUARD ZELLER. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. Pp. xvi, 324. 
This is a revision (by Dr. Wilhelm Nestle, Stuttgart) of the thir- 

teenth edition of Zeller’s justly famous handbook. Of the ninety-five 

sections in the book, Dr. Nestle has recast thirty-seven and made 
alterations of greater or less significance in the others; hence the 
text of the book is largely rewritten. These changes have been made 
for the purpose of bringing the text up to date by including the results 
of recent researches, especially those of Stenzel, Jaeger, Frank, and 

Reinhardt. The English translation is by L. R. Palmer, Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Phenomenology of Mind. By G. W.F.HeEGEt. Translated with 
an Introduction and Notes by J. B. BamLire. Second edition, re- 
vised and corrected. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
Pp. 814. 

In this revised edition of his translation of Hegel's important work, 
Professor J. B. Baillie has made extensive alterations in the text of the 
earlier edition. “‘The changes which have been introduced have 
brought the translation closer to the text; it is hoped that they have 
also made the meaning clearer to the reader.” The “ Translator's In- 
troduction” has also been largely recast. The translation is now pub- 
lished in one convenient volume, instead of the two somewhat unwieldly 


volumes of the earlier edition. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Héraclite d’ Ephdse. Par Maurice SoLovine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1931. Pp. xl, 102. 

In addition to a summary statement of the views of Heraclitus and 
a short biography, this brochure contains translations of the doxo- 
graphical documents and the original fragments. The translations 
are accompanied by explanatory and critical notes. And a table, 
indicating the differences (which are few) between the numbering of 
the fragments here followed and that of Hermann Diels, is appended. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Cosmic Consciousness: A Study in the Evolution of the Hr:man Mind. 
By RicHARD Maurice Bucke. New York, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. xviii, 384. 

This is a study of that type of consciousness which is commonly 
called mystical exaltation and illumination. The assumption under- 
lying the study is that cosmic consciousness is nascent within self- 
consciousness and may be expected to evolve out of it in the natural 
course of events, at least in the instances of outstanding personalities. 
The first eighty-two pages of the book are given over to the develop- 
ment of this thesis. The remaining pages are devoted to detailed 
studies of historical instances of the cosmic consciousness, beginning 
with Gautama the Buddha. In the main, then, the book is a study of 


varieties of mystical experience. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Conditions and Consequences of Human Variability. By RAYMOND 
DopGce. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. x, 162. 
The author discusses the theoretical implications arising from studies 

of such problems as relative fatigue, refractory phase, inhibition and 

variability, cortical integration, the relationship between mind and 
brain, in all of which the author himself is a master experimentalist. 

The vocabulary is technical; the theory is pointed toward experimen- 

tation; and the book is replete with passages showing keen insight, 


cautious inference, and far-reaching conclusions. 
H. P. WELD 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Principles of Reasoning. By Dante, SoMMER Ropinson. New 
York and London, D. Appleton and Company, 1930. Pp. xviii, 393- 


The first edition of this useful textbook was reviewed in this RE 
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view, Vol. XXXV, p. 386. The present edition, the second, contains 
additional material, chiefly illustrative or by way of new exercises, but 
on the whole is unchanged in standpoint and method. Professor 
Robinson still emphasizes the cultural importance of formal logic and 
its value as introductory to the other philosophical disciplines. He 
also has a high regard for inductive logic as taught by J. S. Mill. In 
neither field, however, is he merely subservient to tradition, but seeks 
rather to revise and amplify the traditional doctrines so as to make 
them more vital to modern experience. One may concede to Professor 
Robinson's efforts in this direction a large measure of success, and yet 
feel that like several recent textbooks of logic The Principles of Reason- 
ing suffers from attempting a too ambitious program. For example, 
are elementary students in our colleges prepared to discuss the “ rela- 
tion of the pattern concept of Gestalt psychology to the implicative 
system,”’ or to understand a “‘critical analysis [in six pages] of the con- 
ception of causality,’’ or to deal with a chapter on the nature of truth? 
While the reviewer is not convinced that this is the case, he may of 
course be underestimating the ability of the average freshman and 
sophomore, or the skill of the average teacher of logic, or the amount 
of time devoted to this subject in the average curriculum. If so, 
American collegiate education is in so far to be congratulated. 


E. T. PAINE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Adventure of Science. By Benjamin GINzBURG. New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1930. Pp. xvi, 488. 
The avowed aim of this work is “to portray science in the making, 
- as a human activity, and also to contribute to its legitimate 
reconciliation with other cultural values.’’ Instead of presenting a 
detailed, colorless history of science, Dr. Ginzburg has selected for the 
purpose of exposition and philosophical comment the work of certain 
great leaders whom he regards as representative of the main tendencies 
and stages in the development of scientific knowledge. Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Archimedes and Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, Harvey, 
Newton, Lavoisier, Dalton, Faraday and Maxwell, Helmholtz, La- 
marck and Darwin, Pasteur, Mendel, and Einstein are the heroes of this 
adventure. There is also included a chapter on the atom and the 
quantum theory. The author contends that science “has proved itself 
by its works. It has extended the power of man over nature. It has 
given us exact and valid knowledge about a large portion of reality. 
And above all, it has provided man with a model of precise reasoning 
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and scrupulous and methodical search for the truth. It is here, rather 
than in any metaphysical systems erected on the basis of science, that 
lies the true cultural value of science.” A serviceable bibliography, 
an index, and several illustrations accompany the text of this enter- 


taining and useful book. 
H. R. SMart 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Oeuvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagneés de notes et d’appendices 
par PIERRE TISSERAND. Tomes VI et VII; correspondance phi- 
losophique. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. xcii, 558. 

These volumes contain the philosophical correspondence of de 
Biran, including many letters not hitherto published. The corres- 
pondence is richer in letters to de Biran than in letters written by him. 
Tome VII is almost wholly devoted to letters from Cabanis, Destutt 


de Tracy, and Ampére. 
ALBERT G. A. Batz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


John Calvin, the Man and his Ethics. By GrorGia HARKNEsS. New 

York, Henry Holt & Company, 1931. Pp. xvi, 266. 

The first three chapters give an account of Calvin's life; three chap- 
ters more deal with the religious side of his moral ideas; and the re- 
maining six chapters have to do with the social, economic, and politi- 
cal aspects of Calvinist morality. In this third division there is a 
careful analysis of the influence of Calvin upon the rise of bourgeois 
or capitalist ethics. The author concludes that, by emphasizing such 
middle-class virtues as thrift, frugality, industry, and honesty, and 
especially by justifying the taking of usury, Calvin contributed sub- 
stantially to the ethics of capitalism, though she offers discriminating 
criticism of extreme statements of this thesis. The political paradox 
inherent in Calvin's stress upon obedience to constituted authority, 
coupled with the fact that Calvinist parties later were frequently 


revolutionists, is well treated. 
GEORGE H. SABINE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


An Essay concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion, and 
Assent. By Joun Locke. Edited with an Introduction by BENJA- 
min Ranp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. Ix, 
307. 

Dr. Rand has published here an early draft of the Essay concerning 

Human Understanding written by Locke in 1671. Though lacking the 
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divisions into books and chapters, the draft follows the same order 
of subjects as the Essay down to the derivation of simple ideas from 
sense. After this point, however, the subjects are intertwined. The 
extent and certainty of the knowledge obtained from each main type 
of idea follows the derivation of that idea. The discussion of the 
meaning of words, which formed Book III, is a digression from the 
account of complex ideas. Though there was much elaboration in the 
Essay, there was no important change of conclusions between the 
draft of 1671 and 1690. 


GEORGE H. SABINE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Der lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts und seine Stellung 
sur christlichen Weltanschauung. VON MARTIN GRABMANN. Sit- 
zungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1931, Heft 2. Miin- 
chen, 1931. Pp. 86. 


In 1270 and again in 1277 the Bishop of Paris condemned some 219 
theses, attributed in the main to an Averroist interpretation of Aris- 
totle, and known chiefly in the works of Siger of Brabant and Boethius 
of Dacia. This work traces several of the ethical theses to a number 
of hitherto unpublished commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics 
produced by members of the Faculty of Arts in Paris in the late 13th 
or early 14th century. The position taken is markedly non-theologi- 
cal and non-supernatural: it asserts that the good for man consists in 
the cultivation of the intellect, that this good proceeds from man and 
not from God, and that man’s good is attained in this life. The dis- 
crepancy between this view and the Christian view is accounted for 
only by invoking the twofold truth. 


GEORGE H. SABINE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Metaphysik der Wirklichkeit. By RoBERT REININGER. Vienna and 
Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1931. Pp. xii, 408. 


This book is a typical statement of contemporary German idealism. 
Readers who accept the idealistic presuppositions will find the treat- 
ment substantial and well sustained. 

Fundamental emphasis is placed upon immediately experienced 
reality (Wirklichkeit), as the matrix out of which truth (Wahrheit), 
expressed in propositions, is developed. Consideration of values is as 
far as possible kept out of this book (p. 5). The most nearly primary, 
immediately experienced reality is that of the ego (p. 11). Immediate 
experience is irrational (p. 2), timelessly actual (p. 37), and involves 
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an ending, though not an answer to our questions (pp. 395 f.). The 
method of approach requires a starting-point in consciousness, and 
amounts to a “methodological solipsism” (p. 12), which later gives 
place toa “‘seelischer Monismus” (pp. 347 ff.). There is a hierarchy 
of principles or truths (p. 17), each of which successively transcends 
those previously reached; the task of philosophy is to pass from the 
partial to the more nearly absolute (p. 7). The theory of knowledge 
is built up in orderly fashion with several hierarchies of organization 
and numerous finely drawn distinctions. The one law proper to 
thinking is declared to be the law of contradiction (p. 102). Proposi- 
tions of higher rank are reduced to propositions of direct experience 
(Erlebnisaussagen, p. 134) and a basis in immediate feeling (pp. 185, 
187). Transcendence reduces to immanence (p. 269). The difference 
between realism and idealism is that between a partial and a complete 
view (p. 371). The “metaphysical man” is he who, though he is in 
the midst of time (pp. 403 ff.), feels himself in touch with eternal 
mystery. 

GEORGE P. CONGER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
The following books were received during the months of July and August: 


Social Thinking Shackled. By Lo Jacosps. New York, The Grafton Press, 


1931. Pp. 216. 

The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modern Thought. By DouGtas CLypE 
MAcINTOSH. 

Intelligence in Politics. By Paut W. Warp. 
North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. x, 126. 

The Scientific Outlook. By BERTRAND RussELL. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1931. Pp. 290. 

Scientific Thought in Poetry. 
University Press, 1931. Pp. viii, 248. 

The Indispensable Soul. By Wittiam H. CrawsHaw. 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 316. 

An Elementary Logic. By GrEGoRY DEXTER WaLcotr. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 1931. Pp. xvi, 452. 

Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
and Paut Weltss. Volume I. Principles of Philosophy. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi, 394. 

Religious Behavior. By Davip M. Trout. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xiv, 527. 

The Province of Logic. 
& Sons, 1931. Pp. viii, 292. 

Personality and Reason. By Roperta CrutcHer. With a Preface by H. 
Witpon Carr. London, The Favil Press, 1931. Pp. x, 178. 


Chapel Hill, University of 


By Ravpn B. Crum. New York, Columbia 


New York, The 


By Ricuarp Rosinson. London, George Routledge 








Calcutta, Calcutta University Press, 1931. Pp. viii, 300. 
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Has Science Discovered God? A Symposium of Modern Scientific Opinion, 
edited by Epwarp H. Cotton. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1931. Pp. lviv, 308. 

Wise Men Worship. A Compilation of Excerpts from Scientists, Philosophers 
and Professional Men Concerning Science and Religion. Compiled and edited 
by Maset Hitt. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1931. Pp. x, 134. 

The Réle of Logical Form in Propositions about Existence. By STanvey B. 
Rem. Berkeley, The University of California Press, 1931. Pp. 223-300. 

The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster. By MILES MENANDER Dawson. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xxviii, 272. 

The New Theory of Ideas. By Morris Fox. Chicago, privately printed, 
1931. Pp. 42. 

Philosophies of Beauty. By E. F. Carritt. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1931. Pp. xxx, 334. 

A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche. By R. W. Cuurcn. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 286. 

The Nature of Physical Theory. By Victor LENZEN. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, 1931. Pp. xii, 302. 

The Secret of the Golden Flower. A Chinese Book of Life. Translated and 
Explained by RICHARD WILHELM. With a European Commentary by C. G. 
Junc. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1931. Pp. x, 152. 

Bayle, the Sceptic. By Howarp Ropinson. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1931. Pp. x, 334. 


London, 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. An Analytic Commentary and Notes by A. S. 
OweEN. Companion to the Translation by Bywater. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 82. 

The Problem of Life. By RopeERT FoucHER. 1931, privately printed. Pp. 26. 

Die Ethik Franz Brentanos und thre geschichtlichen Grundlagen: Untersuchungen 
sum ethischen Wertproblem. Von Otto Most. Miinster i. Westf., Helios- 
Verlag G. m. b. H., 1931. Pp. xii, 238. 

Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute nach Thomas ton Aquin. Von JosEr PIEPER. 
Minster i. Westf., Helios-Verlag G. m. b. H., 1931. Pp. 78. 

Die geistige Situation der Zeit. By Kart Jaspers. Leipzig, Walter de Gruy- 
ter & Co., 1931. Pp. 110. 

Grundfragen der Erkenntnistheorie. By RicHARD HONIGSWALD. 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. Pp. iv, 172. 

Der platonische Philosoph auf der Hihe des Lebens und im Anblick des Todes. 
By Hernricu SCHOLZ. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. Pp. 40. 

Analysis des Unendlichen im Psychischen und Physischen. By H. Latzin. 
Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1931. Pp. 32. 

Das Bild des Menschen in Schopenhauers Philosophie. By KONRAD PFEIFFER. 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. Pp. 224. 

Psychologia. In usum scholarum. A. GERARDO ESSER. 
Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1931. Pp. xx, 515. 


Tiibingen, 


Techny, Typis 











NOTES 


The following letter has been received from Professor A. E. Taylor. 


Sir: 
There is a sentence in Mr. Warner Fite’s criticism of myself in your last issue 


which I think should not be allowed to pass without comment, since it seems to 
convey a wanton affront not to myself, but toa host of better men living and 
dead. The writer speaks (this REview, Vol. XL, p. 481) of meas calling atten- 
tion ‘‘to the moral elevation achieved, as he thinks, by many commonplace men 
through participation in the World War”. “As I think!” It is not my im- 
agination, it is the notorious fact that tens of thousands of ‘‘commonplace 
men ’’—not all of one country or on one side in the struggle—did forget them- 
selves and all their home ties, and face all the horrors of the trenches and the 
possible life-long consequences of trench warfare at the call of what they felt 
to be a supreme loyalty. To call their conduct a supposed example of moral 
heroism is an ineptitude of which I should have hoped no serious writer capable. 
Even if it could be shown that, with more wisdom and forbearance on the part 
of our statesmen, the War need never have happened at all, the quality of the 
devotion shown by these myriads of combatants would remain unaffected. 
It would not become any of us, and least of all those who, like myself, had no 
part in the deeds, to speak or think of this host of the living and the dead with 
anything but thanksgiving and reverence. 

Mr. Fite goes on to complain that I did not attribute moral elevation to the 
“conscientious objector’, and to make the gratuitous suggestion that is it 
beyond my ken “to conceive of a really serious point of view which should pay 
a tribute of admiration to the objector’. What need was there, in a passage 
aiming merely at showing that there are sides of concealed nobility in the 
“‘commonplace man’”’, to do more than refer to one signal large-scale illustra- 
tion of the fact? Certainly a man can show moral elevation by being Athanas- 
ius against the world, but the point of my illustration would have been 
blunted by adding to the example of men who for conscience braved the worst 
life can bring, that of others who, in this country at least, had nothing neces- 
sarily to face worse than a little unpopularity and rude treatment. If Mr. 
Fite will give me a case of a British subject who, having the choice between the 
gallows and his loyalty to his “conscientious objection”, chose the gallows, I 
shall be quite ready to cite it. 

As for the statement that it is ‘beyond my ken”’ to understand admiration 
of the “‘objector’’, it should be enough to quote one sentence from the book 
Mr. Fite had before him, though there are others equally to the purpose. 
“Even family affections, the ‘dear love of comrades’, or selfless devotion to the 
cause of our class or our country, become snares, if we elevate family, friends, 
class, or country into goods to which all and every consideration must be sac- 
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rificed” (Vol. I, p. 106). I own I should not like to speak of myself as viewing 
“the warrior with compassion” just because I have not myself shared his 
risks. There is a suggestion of conscious superiority about the words—un- 
intentional suggestion, no doubt—which I find out of place in the civilian who 
owes the peacefulness of his existence to the devotion of other men. 


A, E. TAYLOR 
EpINBURGH, 
September 1931! 
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